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Three Good Reasons 
[RADE MARK REGISTERED 
For using NON- FLUID OIL on Cards 


Because NON-FLUID OIL does not leak or throw, it goes further than liquid 
oil. Keeps off card clothing and stock. 


NON-FLUID OIL resists pressure, so won't squeeze out of heavy cylinder 
bearings, nor the fast-running bearings of the licker-in. 


Cut oiling costs with NON-FLUID OIL and obtain cleaner and more depend- 


able lubrication. 


Send for free testing samples and bulletin “Lubrication of Textile Machinery” 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO, 


292 MADISON AVENLE NEW YORK 
Works: NEWARK, N. J. 
Southern District Manager: L. W. THOMASON, Charlotte, N. C. 
Providence, R. 1. Detroit, Mich. New Orleans, La. Greenville, 8. C. Atlanta, Ga. 


WAREHOUSES: Chicago, Til. St. Louis. Mo. Spartanburg, S. c Charlotte, N. e. 
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When you talk about PROFITS 


ENGINEER'S REPORT 1748. Power 
costs have been reduced more than nine per 
cent. Texaco tested Lubricants throughout the 
mill are making substantial savings that annu- 
ally run into a very satisfying figure. Mainte- 
nance costs, too, have been noticeably reduced. 


ENGINEER’S REPORT 325. Texaco 


Lubricants in the spinning room have prac- 
tically eliminated troubles due to spindle 
wabble and staining. Spoilage is noticeably 
reduced. Power consumption is lower. These 
economies due to Texaco lubrication have 
proved very gratifying to the management. 


think. 


ENGINEER’S REPORT 647 


Production machines are geared 
up to faster operating schedules 

and more efficient lubricants 
and lubrication methods have 
been a contributing factor. A 
large measure of credit is given 
to Texaco Lubricants for this 
improvement. 


ENGINEER’S REPORT 1067 


The owner of this mill expressed 
his appreciation for the courte- 
ous service Texaco men are giv- 
ing his mill superintendent. 
Promptness in handling engi- 
neering calls and eagerness to 
help improve conditions are de- 
cidedly helpful in cutting oper- 
uting costs. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 
135 E. 42nd St.. New York City 


Nation-wide distribution facili- 
ties assure prompt delivery 


TEXACO LUBRICANTS 


REFINERY TESTED FOR UNIFORMITY « + » SERVICE TESTED FOR ECONOMY 


PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY BY CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY, 118 WEST POURTH STREET, CHARLOTTE, N.C. SUBSCRIPTION 
$2.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. ENTERED AS SECOND CLASS MAIL MATTER MARCH 
UNDER ACT OF CONGRESS. MARCH 32. 


POSTOFFICE, CHARLOTTE, N. C., 
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HERE'S THE ANSWER IN 
THIS BULLETIN. IT TELLS 
WHAT SIGNODE HAS 
ACCOMPLISHED IN THE 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY... 


WHAT CAN WE DO TO 
IMPROVE AND ECON- 


| 
OMIZE OUR SHIPPING? 


FEATURES 


FASTER BALING » BETTER BALES 
AT LESS COST! 


If you want to have a stronger bale, baled faster, and at 
a lower cost than your present method, send for “Sig- 
node Bulletin on Textile Shipments” which describes 
how leading textile mills use Signode Dependon Bale 
Ties for speed, economy and better baling. 


The Signode Dependon Bale Ties with the high finish 
rust-proofed surface and smooth, safe edges make the 
best appearing bales. Positive sealing and high 
tensile strapping assure safe delivery. Textile mills 
shipping in cartons and boxes also find the Signode 
System permits use of lighter containers with safety 
and saves on container and freight costs. 


Signode tools are loaned on a deposit basis and 
maintained in perfect working order without cost. 


SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO. 


2637 N. Western Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Brooklyn, N. Y., 373 Furmen St. Atlanta, Ga., 113 Courtiand St., S. E. 
Boston, Mass., 51 Sleeper St. Greensboro, N. C., 908 Lakeview 5t. 
New Orleans, ta., 700 Tchoupitoulas 


SEND THE COUPON »™» 


FOR COPY OF 
“SIGNODE BULLETIN ON TEXTILE SHIPMENTS” 


TEXTILE BULLETIN 


SIGNODE PACKING 
ENGINEER 


Signode service men are 
experienced in packing 
and shipping problems. 
We will gladly send one 
to call on you. He is not 
prejudiced as to type of 
shipment and comes to 
help you make the most 
of your present method 
of packing. 


Signode Steel Strapping Co. 
2637 N. Western Ave. 


Chicago, tit. 
Send copy ot ‘Signode Bulletin | 
on Textile Shipments.” 
Send Signode Packing Engineer 


to demonstrate 
Name 
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DEPENDABLE YARNS AND KNITTED 
in 
» about 500 different rayon 
nels of trade, SPUN-LO, PREMIER 
f and DUL-TONE help determine the 
| value of the finished article . . . giving these 
| | articles the quality that comes from heing _ 
made of excellent materials and also the 
7 \ selling power of well known and highly 
regarded names . . . SPUN-LO, 
PREMIER and DUL-TONE. 


INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORPORATION «+ CLEVELAND, OHIO | 
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Japan Limit Cotton Goods 
Sales Philippines 


EPRESENTATIVES of the Japanese governments 
have reached a tentative agreement that is expected 
to regulate the shipment of Japanese goods into 
the Philippine Islands. It is hoped that the pending 
agreement will allow American cotton manufacturers to 
regain the large business they formerly did in the Is- 
lands. 


Japan, under the agreement, is expected to impose a 
voluntary restriction on the shipment of cheap cotton 
goods to the Philippines. The trade agreement has been 
under discussion for the past several months and it is 
understood that with the exception of a few details, the 
entire plan has been worked out and will be announced 
within a short time. 


A statement from the Japanese ambassador in Wash- 
ington last week said that the Japanese were anxious to 
continue friendly trade relations with this country. Jap- 
anese has already entered into a voluntary agreement 
restricting the sale of rag rugs and several other products 
in this country. Details of the agreement covering Phil- 
ippine trade have not yet been made public. 

With the Philippine situation disposed of probably 
next week, it will be possible then to enter upon discus- 
sions looking to an agreement to limit Japanese textile 
imports into the United States, a matter bitterly com- 
plained of by domestic interests. 


It is to be understood, of course, that the agreement 
for regularizing the trade in the Philippine Islands will 
be in effect only so long as the islands remain within our 
jurisdiction. It was explained that in discussions with 
the Japanese due regard was given to the interests of the 
consuming public in the Philippine Islands, to the con- 
tined friendly trade relations with Japan, and to the 
production to which our own shipments are entitled in an 
area which still constitutes in a significant sense, our 
own market. 

The United States textile industry has seen Japanese 
control over the Philippine markets steadily increasing. 
When it represented 40 per cent of the island textile 
imports, they began to appeal to the Washington Gov- 
ernment for protection. 

Apparently there was no disposition on the part of the 
Government here to take rash steps, in view of the heavy 
purchases made by the Japanese of American raw cotton. 
The movement of Japanese textiles into the islands 
continued to increase, and so did the apprehension of 
the mill owners and exporters. Now the percentage is 
said to be more than 60 per cent, and some one came 
forward with a proposal that if a Japanese-American pact 


would be entered into substantially splitting the Philip- 
pine markets between the two contending interests other 
steps could be taken to regularize those markets with 
material benefits to both countries. 


On the one hand was the threat of higher Philippine 
tariffs, perhaps under pressure by American interests. On 
the other hand was the possibility of increased prices to 
both with lessening of competition for those markets. 

Domestic textile interests are said to be intrigued by 
the outlook, feeling that a part of their worries of holding 
a share of the Philippine markets and of having to meet 
Japanese competition in this country will be brought to 
an end. 


This year the Philippines are expected to take a total 
of about 95,000,000 or 96,000,000 square meters of tex- 
tiles, of which amount the Japanese will furnish about 
56,000,000 square meters. About 3,000,000 square me- 
ters will come from other countries, the balance being 
furnished by American producers and exporters. 


It was reported that there has been a stiffening of tex- 
tile prices in the Philippine Islands due presumably to 
the setting up of a Japanese Textile Export Association 
and in anticipation of the projected agreement being 
adopted. Stress was laid on the fact that here again 
American diplomacy has brought benefits to a domestic 
industry, for with Japanese prices advancing a better 
situation for our manufacturers develops. 

The President’s Cabinet Committee studying the tex- 
tile situation reported to Mr. Roosevelt that imports 
from Japan, while relatively small compared to complete 
domestic production, nevertheless have caused a great 
deal of concern, partly because of concentration in a 
certain type at low prices and partly because of their 
sharp increase. 

It suggested that a voluntary agreement might be 
reached with Japan as to the volume and terms under 
which imports of cotton cloth and other cotton products 
might enter the United States. In arranging for volun- 
tary limitation of shipments of cotton cloth and other 
products to the American market, it was asserted, a 
quota which would be reasonable from the standpoint of 
the Japanese, and one which woul dnot impose any .con- 
siderable burden upon the domestic industry should be 
adopted. A voluntary arrangement of this sort, it was 
explained, would remove uncertainty surrounding impor- 
tations of these commodities from Japan and assure that 
country a reasonable share in the American market. 

At the same time, it would remove from the unstable 

(Continued on Page 25) 
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Discussion Weaving 
Georgia Meeting 


(Continued from last week) 
HE Textile Operating Executives of Georgia, at 
| their meeting in Atlanta on September 28th, dis- 
cussed a number of questions on Slashing and 
Weaving. 
The discussion on Slashing was published last week. 
The discussion on Weaving follows: 


Discussion On Weaving 
(Led by Allen Jones, Columbus, Ga.) 


Chairman Jones: The first question is: “What are 
the best methods for holding weave room temperature to 
a minimum during extremely hot weather? Manipula- 
tion of windows? Top opening or bottom opening? 
Temperature of water in humidifiers? Automatic con- 
trolled ventilating system?” 


I am from Columbus, and I have been told it gets hot 
down here sometimes, and believe me it does. Mr. Ed- 
wards, you are familiar with that Peerless weave room? 

Mr. Edwards: I knew the Peerless weave room. I 
think they had 520 broad looms there. They had a 
very disagreeable working condition. The temperature 
was high, and about 85 per cent relative, and it was 
almost unbearable to work in there before they put in 
their present system. Without calling the name of the 
company that installed their air conditioning equipment, 
they have in that room I think two fans probably taking 
10 horsepower each, two 10-horsepower motors, and 
ducts come in through the wall. Part of the windows are 
equipped so that they will automatically operate and 
open at about 1% to 2 pounds internal pressure in that 
room. They have done a wonderfully fine job in that 
weave room. 

I might state that we have a very bad condition in our 
twisting department. It is nothing unusual for the tem- 
perature to run up to 105 degrees. We cannot run more 
than 50 per cent relative in that department for several 
reasons. We have not been able to do it because of the 
tremendous dissipation of heat, but I am here to say 
that in that weave room they have done a wonderfully 
nice job. 

Mr. Whitehead: As far as the manipulation of win- 
dows is concerned, we find the best results by the ma- 
nipulation of the top of the window. In our weave room 
our windows are nailed at the bottom tight. and we ma- 
nipulate the top windows. We find that a lower degree 
of temperature can be obtained without appreciable re- 
duction in humidity by opening the top window in the 
direction th wine dis not blowing. In other words, the 
wind would take out too much of the humidity, so that 
the weaving conditions would be bad. ; 


TEMPERATURE OF WATER IN HuMIDIFIFRS 


That leaves but one question there, which is about the 
temperature of water in the humidifiers. I am by no 
means an authority on this technical stuff, when it gets 
to the question of humidity, but I would suggest that 
the purpose is to increase the surface temperature of that 
water ,in order that it may evaporate more quickly out 
into the room. Raising the temperature of the water will 
necessarily cause it to evaporate faster, thereby taking 
up heat from the room. The higher the temperature of 
the water up to a certain point the more rapidly it will 
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evaporate, and the more heat it will take up from the 
atmosphere. 


Some TEstTs 


We ran a test in our No. 3 weave room with the fol- 
lowing results. By the way, these tests were carried out 
during the latter part of August. I give the figures we 
found. The first period of days the average temperature 
of the humidifier water was 107.4 F.; average outside 
temperature 79.2 degrees; weave room temperature 81.7, 
which is 2.5 degrees higher than the corresponding out- 
side temperature. 


The next several tests the humidifier water tempera- 
ture was 3.6 degrees cooler than above with the average 
outside temperature 75.4 degrees. The room tempera- 
ture was 80.8 degrees, which was 6.4 degrees higher than 
the corresponding outside temperature, while the average 
outside temperature dropped only 3.8 degrees. 

All these figures bear out our theory that in warm 
weather you should keep the humidifier pipes from 
sweating by keeping them warm enough to keep the pipes 
from dripping, and we feel sure that this will give the 
most satisfactory results for all cotton mill purposes. 

Mr. Rogers: What was the outside relative? 

Mr. Whitehead: It was not taken into consideration. 
Weather conditions varied somewhat also. Two days 
there was rain; one day it was cloudy; another day it 
was partly cloudy, 

Mr. Edwards: You talk about technicalities; those 
guys who work with that know their technicalities. They 
don’t guess at it. It is a mathematical problem with 
them. They know how much water they have to evap- 
orate to the amount of heat units dissipated in that room, 
and they know just how much water they have got to 
evaporate to lower temperature or to maintain a certain 
temperature, and they will come darned near giving you 
a perfect chart, when they get through with it under 
conditions I have described in that weave room. Baro- 
metric pressure has a lot to do with it. They are taking 
into consideration now barometric pressure. There is 
no guess work with those boys, and they can come pretty 
near giving you the required conditions in the mill. 

Mr. Whitehead: I would like to hear some more dis- 
cussion about that warming of the humidifiers. 

Fans Hetpep TEMPERATURE 

Mr. Purvis: I can’t give you any information about 
the temperature of the water, but our temperature goes 
up to 105 degrees. We put in a couple of fans on each 
side, drawing the outside air in, and running it through 
to the back of the room. That relieved the congested 
condition in the back there quite a bit, not a great deal, 
but just enough to relieve that worst condition. 

Chairman: Did you try opening your windows? 

Mr. Purvis: In that small room we keep them as 
wide open as we can. In the weave room we have ample 
humidifiers to keep the humidity around 80 degrees, 
with plenty of ventilation. The weave room is usually 
three or four degrees cooler than any other room in the 
mill, 

Mr. Asbury: We have a weave room with a very high 
ceiling, and we keep the windows moderately cracked. 
In extremely hot weather we open the windows at the 
top, the idea being that as the air comes in the draft will 
carry the humidity down into the room. We do put 
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some other humidifiers in in the summer time. If we 
don’t, the pipes will sweat. I don’t think it makes the 
room warmer. 

Mr. Rogers: What is the temperature of that water 
you use? 

Mr. Asbury: It may be 69 or it may be cooler. It 
comes from about 400 feet below the surface of the 
ground from an artesian well. 

Mr. Rogers: We have no data on that. We open the 
windows at the top in the weave room. We open them 
6 inches from the bottom when the weather is hot. 

INSULATED ROOF 

Mr. Grimes: We had an experience some years ago 
that might be interesting, with reference to the twist 
room in a one-story building. We have a very high 
humidity, and it was very unpleasant working in that 
room, but we renewed that roof, and put celotex lining 
in there, and removed the tin roof, and put a diffetent 
roof in place of it, an dwe lowered our average temper- 
ature in that room, maintaining the same humidity, 
about 10 degrees. 

Chairman: I have always thought that ought to be 
done, have some sort of insulation in the room because 
it certainly does get hot. 

Mr. Lehman: We open the top transoms. 

Mr. Robinson: About all we do is to open our tran- 
soms at the top. 

Lire or SHUTTLES 

Chairman: Our experience has been that it is effective 
to open them at the top and close them at the bottom. 
There are always some weavers who want them open at 
the bottom, but you will have bad running work when 
you do it. 

We will go to Question No. 2, which is as follows: 
“What is average life of your shuttles—express in loom 
hours? State class of goods, width and speed of looms, 
etc.” 

Mr. Longley: We find, operating 182 picks a minute, 
that we get 3,200 loom hours. 

Chairman: Eighty hours a week, 50 weeks in a year, 
that would be about 4,000 loom hours. You get about 
3,200 instead of 4,000? 

Mr. Longley: Yes, sir; but we are not content that 
we are getting the life from our shuttles that we will get 
later on. 

A Member: We are on osnaburgs. We operate 160 
picks per minute, 32x28, weight 285. We are on a very 
low grade of cotton, and we have a lot of shuttles worn 
out. Those that we have on account of the low grade 
cotton are worn out, practically. 

Mr. McCorkle: On sheeting, loom speed 160, we get 
7,200 hours. I might state that all of our looms have 
been recently aligned. That is the average figure. 

A Member: We get 5,684 loom hours, 175 picks per 
minute. 

Mr. Platt: We have a speed of 160 picks a minute 
on 98 looms. Our shuttles average 9 months at 80 hours 
a week. 3 

Mr. Ballantyne: We have ten mills, and our average 
is 8,500 per year, 80 hours a week. 

Mr. Hoyt: We are getting around 4,600 loom hours 
on colored work per shuttle. 

IDENTIFYING CLotHs From Two Sutrts 

Chairman: We will go to Question No. 3, which is 
as follows: “What method do you use in weave room 
Jor distinguishing the cloth woven by first and second 
shift weavers? What method of payment do you use?” 

_Mr. Thompson: We run two shifts and pay by the 
pick, We have been taking a little red thread and run- 
ning through for one shift, and a green thread for the 
other shift. When a weaver starts out he takes that out 
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of the cloth. The system works fine, if you don’t change 
weavers, but if you ever change weavers it is a hard 
matter to figure out who ran that bolt of cloth. The 
only thing you can do is to get after both weavers and 
the fair man, if you have one, and it is a mighty hard 
matter to find out who did it. I don’t think they would 
tell a story about it, but they would tell the truth mighty 
carelessly. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Glenn: We have pick counters. We use red and 
blue strings about 1% to 2 inches long to distinguish the 
difference between the two weavers. Our first inspection 
takes place at the time the cloth gets to the cloth room, 
and we don’t have any trouble in locating it. 

A Member: We have the same trouble these other 
gentlemen have mentioned. Of course, there are a lot 
of customers that don’t want any markings on the cloth. 
We try to meet the wishes of the customer the best we 
can, and we use the best method we can in trying to 
locate who has woven the cloth. 

Mr. Collins:: To distinguish our cloth, instead of 
weaving the identification mark in here, we let it go 
down through, and then it will be safe from either side, 
and can be removed without causing any injury to the 
fabric. I have seen some jerk it out, and jerk a hole in 
the cloth. In paying our weavers we divide the cloth 
equally, if they work the same number of hours; if they 
do not, we divide the time up. 

Mr. Longley: We use a stamp, and stamp day and 
night on the cloth with that stamp, and use a measuring 
outfit. We use two counters. 


Mr. Jackson: If I run two weavers, I find it pretty 
hard to find out which weaver made the cloth. Each 
weaver on our job has a definite number or letter, and 
the section man knows those, and the section man com- 
ing on that shift will apply this on the back side of the 
cloth. It is very small, but it is legible, and no matter 
how long the cloth has been woven we know if a fair 
man has been put on that job, for we have the record 
there. - It is stated in such a manner that you can tell 
after six months who wove that piece of cloth. 

Chairman: Is that cloth bleached afterwards? 

Mr. Jackson: Some is finished and some is not. It 
is put on the back side of the cloth. There is no kick 
on the back side. There was some kick on the face. 

Mr. Chids: The first weaver marks “1 over 2,” and 
the second weaver marks ‘2 over 1.” We put a small 
letter there and identify the weaver in that way. 


Looms 


Chairman: We will go to the fourth question, which 
is as follows: “How do you oil looms? Do you use red 
oil or compounded oil or both? When and where do 
you use either?” 

I suppose most of you have trouble in getting oil on 
the cloth. That is a problem with everybody. No 
doubt somebody asked this question because he wanted 
to know how to remedy that trouble if possible. 

Mr. Rogers: We use a compound, and we also apply 
to quite a number an Alemiting system, particularly to 
the sand rolls. We have a regular schedule written out, 
the usual schedule that any man could follow. We use 
a compound oil on our boxes. We frequently ask that 
the overseer follow it up personally, and get the oiler to 
show him that he has oiled the looms. We find in that 
way that the oilers are pretty thoroughly instructed, and 
still some are neglected. 

CompounD OIL 

A. C. Smith: We use compound oil. We have a 
regular oiling schedule, and we don’t have but one man 
to carry the oil. 

(Continued on Page 10) 


Variations Rayon Fabrics Bring 


Out New Effects 


HE following article is from the Premier Rayon 
| Review, published by the Industrial Rayon Cor- 
poration. 


If thehe is one trend more manifest than any other 
in the dress goods outlook for 1935-1936 season, it 
is the tendency of the different textile fabrics to sim- 
ulate each other’s characteristics. One finds this aspect 
everywhere in evidence. Silks look like cotton. Cottons 
look like linens. And the wool fabrics come forth in all 
manner of surprising identities. Particularly striking in 
this development is the effect it has had upon the new 
woven rayons. 


Surveying current trends in rayons, we note an intrigu- 
ing variety of constructions which upset many established 
ideas of textile identity and are proving healthy sellers. 
We have mainly in mind the wool-like rayons, yet the 
tendency of fashion to give rayon the pleasing appear- 
ance of other fibers is not confined to wool but shows 
itself with respect to certain other textiles also. 


Is it the better business outlook which has supplied the 
inspiration for the remarkable new lines? Certainly 
rayon weavers have considerably improved their market 
status this summer. Anyway, whatever be the cause, the 
fact remains that the woven rayons for winter and spring 
are moving toward new and original amplications of 
present styles. This is true not alone with respect to 
constructions but in color effects as well. 


Note, for example, the interesting and new interpreta- 
tions of the oatmeal motif. As we might have expected, 
the more extreme types of oatmeals have been discarded. 
Instead of the garish sawdust effects so evident in early 
summer, we see a new run of subdued effects, carefully 
calculated to please those who have grown weary of the 
bolder patterns. 


The newer of the rough surfaces are gay and adven- 
turesome. Pebbled constructions and rib patterns are 
important. When the abnormal heat of midsummer 
caused something of a setback in retail piece goods 
movement, the yppularity of the rosha construction 
waned decisively, and it seemed as though this favorite 
was on the way out. Surprisingly enough, the call for 
rosha picked up in August and the fabric took a new 
lease on life. 


While it would be reckless to offer any definite 
thoughts in October as to what January might hold, 
it is quite conceivable that the oatmeal motif may under- 
go such changes as to create virtually a new design. 
Fashion leaders lean more to the belief that the whole 
rough surface trend is approaching a point when the 
breaking of new paths is imperative. 


This would seem to be especially true as regards the 
matelasses. Indeed, the evolution of matelasses has 
already started and fashion is evoking significant changes 
here. The smoother surfaces, the lack of tuftiness and 
the increased variation of design which awoke a new 
and fresh interest in the matelasses this summer promise 
to keep these lines active through part of the winter, at 
least. Allowing for such changes as the seasonal turn to 
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heavier weights, there are no indications that the mate- 
lasse theme is due for any very radical alteration at once, 
for this line has gone through quite a transition since the 
passing of the puff effects and the blisters and bubbles of 
last spring. Considering this it would seem better now 
to allow the new trends of matelasses to develop natur- 
ally rather than force any premature change. 

Well, whatever modifications may come in other direc- 
tions, it is improbable that rayons will make any funda- 
mental move away from the wool-like surfaces as a whole 
before midwinter. With respect to 1936, we cannot fre- 
frain from a word of caution. May it not be that the 
entire rough-face school of fabrics has reached its peak? 
Indeed, there is a “too good to last” tone to the appar- 
ently endless popularity of these lines. For immediate 
business, of course, they are assuredly a money-maker, 
but we must not rely upon indefinite extension of this 
style. 

Some farsighted weavers apparently have sensed this 
and are extending the life of the matelasse- vogue by a 
variety of interesting and quite different effects. Widely 
spaced designs in curves and geometrics prevail in these 
lines and the numbers have been welcomed as offering a 
pleasing change from the smaller patterns of early sum- 
mer. 


Scarcely less interesting than the styles of the all- 
rayons are the developments that have taken place in 
the rayon and rayon-and-acetate satins. With respect to 
the satinback oatmeals and the other wheaty effects, the 
changes are more or less conventional. A deft new touch 
here and there. But nothing to overthrow the accepted 
order. Far more startling—almost revolutionary—are 
the developments that have occurred in the more formal 
satins. Satin has changed its identity. It has taken on 
all kinds of odd and fetching appearances, exploiting 
very effectively a wide variety of dots, hammered pat- 
terns, crinkled surfaces, and so on. 

Another favorable aspect is the trend toward the higher 
priced lines which is a feature of current buying. A few 
months ago buyers of rayon fabrics were interested 
chiefly in the cheaper goods for “price” selling. Today, 
however, they show definite interest in the better qualities 
and are not averse to paying higher prices for quality. 

The new price strength serves to ease a pressing dif- 
ficulty. I refer to the fact that the oatmeal fabrics, 
which are so large a part of present business, are more 
expensive to make than standard lines. The slower out- 
put of these rough surfaces naturally increases production 
cost. Thus higher prices are essential if mills are to 
have any profit. 

Viscose rayon continues its steady conquest of new 
markets. In that respect, the most significant develop- 
ment of recent months is the growing popularity of this 
yarn for the manufacture of woven underwear fabrics. 
Discussing this new trend, weavers have told me that 
viscose yarn has long been perfectly suitable for this 
purpose and that the failure of rayon mills to enter this 
market was due simply to lack of merchandising initia- 
tive. 
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Discussion On Weaving At Georgia 
Meeting 
(Continued from Page 7) 


Mr. Rogers: Is that a compound you make yourself 
or do you buy it? 

Mr. Smith: We buy it. 

Mr. Johnson: . We use a loom fixing oil. I think it is 
a good idea for one man to be responsible for all the oil. 
We use compound oil. We have several that I have to 
hold responsible for oiling. 

A Member: We use compound oil, and on gears and 
came we use grease. We have a regular oiling schedule, 
but nobody uses the oil but two men. 

A Member: We oil our looms like Mr. Rogers does. 
We have Alemiting as he does and we have a regular 
oiling schedule, and one man does the oiling. 


OrInc SYSTEM 


Mr. Whisemant: We have one oiler, that oils a cer- 
tain block of looms, and another oiler another block, and 
another oiler on the second shift, that oils a certain block 
of looms. We use a compound oil, and we use grease on 
the cams and gears. Our loom fixer has to oil it himself, 
when the warp is out. 

Mr. Elliott: 1 always get around about once a week, 
and see that all the working parts are oiled. We use 
both red and compound oil. On a certain type of ma- 
chinery we use grease. It works out very nicely. An 
experience I had was that the second hand had been gone 
for about two weeks, and I found out upon checking up 
that the oiling had absolutely stopped. I talked to him 
about five minutes. You know the result. (Applause.) 

Mr. Collins: We oil our crank shafts and cam shafts 
and warpers around every two or three weeks. When 
the warp comes out we have got a second hand to check. 
We check behind those fellows every two or three days 
to see that they do properly oil the machinery. 


A Member: We oil ours once a week, the cam shafts 
and the crank shafts, and, when Ms warp is out, we go 
over them and clean them out, and oil the looms from 
one end to the other. The cams once a week. We have 
a few extra looms with that Alemiting system on them. 
We use compound oil. 

We have oilers that do our oiling. We put the work 
on the loom fixers over a period of years, for it has 
always been my idea that the man that had to fix the 
looms would be more particular in having his oiled. I 
am trying that experiment out now. 

Mr. Underwood: These fellows that oil once a week 
—how do you oil your cam rolls and packing rolls? 

Answer: They are coated once a week. 


CLEANING 


Chairman: We will go to, Question No. 5, which is 
as follows: “Jn cleaning looms with air, what is the best 
method to prevent blowing oil and grease on the cloth or 
warp?” 

Mr. Powell: We cover up the looms occasionally, 
and we tried that, and still get oil on the warp and cloth 
occasionally. 

Chairman: You blow it on your next loom? 

Mr. Powell: On the next three or four, yes. (Laugh- 
ter.) 

Chairman: Has anybody ever used one of the screens? 

Mr. Fenning: I have used them, and sometimes it 
will blow over the top. 

Mr. Reynolds: That’s a big problem for me all right. 
I think about the best thing to do is to not blow off. I 
don’t know any way you can keep it from blowing. The 
greatest trouble I have is it getting on the warp and cloth 
when I am blowing. I think the main thing is to just 
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have the man that manages it to do the best he can. 

Question: When you get oil on there, how do you 
get it off? 

Mr. Edwards: You cannot. If it is on there, it is on. 

Mr. McCorkle: We blow off a number of our looms. 
When the warp is out, we protect that loom as best we 
can with cloth all the way round. We cover up the 
roller. 

Question: How often do your warps run out? 

Mr. McCorkle: About 12 to 15 days. 

Mr. Whisenant: I reckon all of us have had our trou- 
bles about this blowing off proposition. I have had quite 
a good deal myself. I have really got to blowing off 
pretty extensively. We do not blow-any more oil on the 
goods than we did heretofore, but we do blow quite a bit 
of our cotton on the floor. It is usual for the superin- 
tendent to come along occasionally; otherwise all the 
sweepers would quit. Honestly, it is a problem. It is 
something I don’t know how to get around. I was here 
to get some information on that today. If most of you 
could come and visit us, you would think we had not 
been doing any blowing off at all. 


Mr. Glenn: Our blowing is rather simple. We blow 
off one time each shift. We don’t cover up with any 
cloth or anything. We just run down the alley, stop the 
loom and blow it off. 

Question: Do you have any oil on the cloth? 

Mr. Glenn: We do have some oil, but it is a minor 
defect. 


STREAKY Errect In Hicu Pick Goops 


Chairman: We will go to Question No. 6, which is as 
follows: “What causes a streaky effect (filling bars) in 
high pick goods at the shuttle?” 

Mr. Thompson: I asked that question. I have had a 
great deal of trouble with it. It is right on the edge 
every time. You count it, and it looks like the picks are 
all there. We have had a great deal of trouble with it. 
We have a thin place, where, if you put it up to the 
light, you will see the place in it. I would like to know 
if anybody has had that trouble, and what they have 
done to stop it. 

Chairman: Who has had that trouble, without going 
through the list? 

A Member: I have had it. 


Mr. Thompson: What did you do to stop it? 

Answer: I never stopped it. I think a dozen different 
things can cause that. I believe it is a difference in ten- 
sion in the filling on that bobbin just before it changes. 
It is a difference in friction. 

Mr. Pennington: I have had that trouble. We have 
trouble of that kind, but it is quite different from what 
he has. 

A Member: I agree with that gentleman over there, 
Mr. Asbury. I think it is the extreme difference between 
the filling tension as between the bobbin that is just 
emptying out, and the one that is just starting up full. 
One cause of that has been the tendency to use longer 
bobbins in recent years. I think that aggravates the 
trouble. Shorter bobbins would make the extreme filling 
tension less. 

Mr. Thompson:. Do you ship that kind of goods? 

Answer: We don’t store it. (Laughter). 

Mr. Thompson: Do you have any complaints on it? 

Answer: No; we have not had any recently. We 
are shipping to a different man. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Purvis: We have a similar trouble with that. It 
does not make any streak at all, but it pulls that cloth in 
probably a half an inch. We are on very light construc- 
\ion, around 25 yards to the pound, and it is really too 


light to hold up. 
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Discussion On Carding 


For several weeks past we have been publishing some 
very interesting letters dealing with a number of points 
in carding. This discussion is again referred to in an- 
other letter published below. 

We are also publishing another question on carding 
and hope that our readers will send in the information 
requested. 

Letters on these subjects, or any others pertaining to 
work in other parts of the mills, are welcomed —FEditor. 


Cotton On the Side of the Cylinder 
Editor: 


I have been reading with much interest the discussion 
on carding which you have been publishing for the past 
several weeks. I am taking the liberty of asking a few 
questions on the subject. 

The question is: What makes some cards throw out 
white cotton on the side of the cylinder? 

Some older carders tell me it is caused by air pockets. 
If this is true, what causes the air pockets? 

Other carders say the trouble is caused because of the 
way the screens are set. We set our screens as nearly 
alike as it is possible to get them. Still others say we 
have the wrong draft. What is the proper draft? 

I am having quite a bit of trouble with several cards 
and nothing we do seems to help much. Will someone 
tell me what to do to correct this trouble? 

New CARDER. 


Answer To Card Troubles 
Editor: 


In reply to “Card Troubles;” I would like to submit 
the following: 


Question—When a doffer comb band has been broken 
for some time, what makes the little balls that come out 
in the web? How are they formed? How long would 
the card continue to make them if it were not stripped? 


Answer—The small balls are made by the cotton that 
the comb has not taken off the doffer. They are formed 
by the doffer trving to doff the cylinder when it is loaded 
causing it to roll the cotton. The card should be stripped 
but will make them until all the excess cotton on the 
doffer has been rolled into neps. 


Question—Why does a soft place usually on the edge 
of a cylinder fill up with cotton sooner than the rest of 
the card. 


Answer—Because it is a soft place, however, if the 
card is in good condition it should not fill up on the 
edges. 


Question—Can a card actually manufacture some of 
the neps that worry us? 


Answer—Rusty wire, dull wire, loose clothing, poor 
stripping, hook wire and improper opening and beating 
will cause a card to make neps. 

Question—Has any one who uses oil noticed that the 
card cylinder fills up more quickly with the dust and 
fly it holds down? 

Answer—A beginner or too much oil may have the 
cards to load some but the proper amount of oil does 
not make a cylinder load, the fly and dust is held down 
but not in the cylinder. 

Question—When using oiled cotton, do the little ends 
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of seed and seed coat stay in the cylinder wire better or 
do they slip off on to the doffer more freely? 
Answer—My experience does not cover this, as we 
have never had any trouble with seed or coats at this 
point. Be 


Smaller Crop Indicated 


In its October 8th estimate of the cotton crop, the De- 
partment of Agriculture forecast a crop of 11,464,000 
bales. This is a reduetion of 25,000 bales from the Sep- 
tember estimates Thé indicated crop for this year is 
1,828,000 more than in 1934, but is 3,202,000 bales less 
than average production from 1928 to 1934. 

The condition of the crop October Ist was reported 
64.0 per cent ‘ef a nofmal, compared with 64.5 on Sep- 
tember Ist, and 73.6 on August Ist this year, 55.9 on 
October ist last year and 57.9, the 1924-33 October Ist 
average. 

The indicated yield was reported as 191.5 pounds per 
acre, compared with 192.0 a month ago, 198.3 two 
months ago, 170.9 produced last year and 177.1, the 
1924-33 average yield. 


Device For Conditioning Waste Stocks 


Borne, Scrymser Company, 17 Battery Place, New 
York City, announces a new mechanical device for con- 
ditioning waste stocks (reclaims) such as garneted stocks, 
comber waste, etc. The process requires an accurate 
and positive measurement of a treating fluid to each 
pound of cotton stock. A four-cylinder pump has been 
perfected for this purpose. The construction consists of 
a neutralizing eccentric shaft for driving the pistons. To 
this shaft is a concentrically fixed dial, graduated and 
distinctly marked with numerals corresponding to a table 
of speeds».as published in the Manual of Instructions, 
for figuring percentages of liquids. By taking advantage 
of the eceentric princjple, any amount from one ounce to 
500 ounces can be se ota metered per hour. 

The system is built for metering a treating fluid Meon- 
Q to a single spray head assembly, which is constructed 
to spread over a wide area. This mechanical device can 
be set to any garnetting machine or any form of shred- 
ding machine. A combination of check valves are ar- 
ranged to exert a definite pressure against the pump 
outlet, hence, the flow of treating fluid is positive, wheth- 
er constant or alternating pulsations are available. Each 
cotton machine is equipped with its own spraying device. 

During the past few months this company has install- 
ed several outfits in utilization and other reclaim plants. 
It is stated that this treatment assures a definite regain 
of moisture to the cotton and that in dry weather, or if 
the cotton is made bone dry, the fiber readily responds to 
a normal moisture regain. The condition of the fiber is 
improved for running purposes in the mill. The stock 
feels like raw cotton direct from the original bale. The 
slick nature of garnetted cotton disappears and will run 
well, without additions of other stocks, the company 
states. 


Fatty Alcohols 


Laurel Soap Manufacturing Company, Inc., of Tioga, 
Thompson and Almond streets, Philadelphia, Pa., has 
just announced to the trade its new fatty alcohols. 

Recommended for scouring and penetrating all fibers, 
these new products, known as Laurel Supersulphonates, 
come in powder and gel form and are said to be lime- 
resistant and to have high stability to acids and alkalies. 


| 


Patented Cotton-Lap 
Weight Indicator 


W. H. Trogdon, of Leward Mills, Worthville, N. C.., 
has secured a patent on a cotton-lap weight indicator. It 
is described by Mr. Trogdon as follows: 


The object of this invention is to provide a simple 
instrument, actuated by moisture conditions, to enable 
the lapper man to readily determine the weight of the 
lap he will need under the conditions existing at the time 
of making the lap to produce laps of uniform weight. It 
is customary in textile mills to endeavor to make the laps 
of uniform weight in order thereby to avoid certain well 
known difficulties and troubles in the subsequent manip- 
ulation of the lap. At the present time, so far as | am 
aware, no method is employed which insures that high 
degree of uniformity in weight, irrespective of moisture 
content, that is highly desirable in the subsequent manip- 
ulation of the lap. 


All lap making machines are provided with adjustable 
evener screws which devices embody means whereby the 
lapper man may adjust the mechanism for heavier or 
lighter lap winding on the lap roll. If the moisture con- 
ditions in the lap room are exactly at normal so far as 
humidity is concerned, the laps will all have the same 
predetermined weight. If, however, the moisture condi- 
tions change the lap will contain either too much cotton 
by weight or too little by weight, according as to whether 
the humidity is below normal or above normal. My in- 
strument provides a simple means whereby the lapper 
man may, by watching the instrument, change the weight 
of lap from time to time to compensate for lack of mois- 
ture or for an abnormal amount of moisture in the lap. 

The drawing annexed illustrates a front view of a 
preferred form of my apparatus. 


Referring to the drawing by reference characters, 5 is a 
suitable box or casing in which the devices are located, 
the walls of this box being provided with opening 6 for 
ventilation purposes. Pivotally mounted at 7 is a de- 
pending pointer 8 whose extreme lower end, when the 
pointer is moved to one side or the other, works over a 
stationary scale 9 which is graduated for avoirdupois 
weights, preferably pounds. The pointer has an exten- 
sion 10 extending above its pivotal point, and connected 
to this upward extension 10 is a hygroscopic element 11 
which extends laterally from the pointer connection to 
the extension 10 and is connected to the inner end of.a 
hook 12 which extends in through a hole in the casing 5 
and is provided at its outer end with a thumb nut 13. 
For nicety of adjustment ,the inner end of the hygroscope 
element 11 is connected to the pointer extension by 
means of a pair of nuts 14 which are threaded upon said 
pointer extension. Extending laterally from the pointer 
8, in a direction opposite the hygroscopic member 11 is 
a weighted lever 15 which normally tends to tension the 
hygroscopic element and to swing the pointer 8 toward 
the heavy, wet end of the scale. With this construction 
it will be observed that an increase in humidity will in- 
crease the length of the hygroscopic element 11 and thus 
swing the pointer 8 toward the heavy, wet end of the 
scale, whereas a decrease in moisture in the atmosphere 
will cause the pointer to swing toward the dry end of the 


12 
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scale. The thumb nut 13 permits the hygroscopic element 
to be bodily adjusted to thus swing the pointer in either 
direction regardless of atmospheric conditions. 


In practice the thumb nut 13 will be used to adjust 
the pointer to the figure on the scale plate which indicates 
the weight of the lap under normal humidity conditions. 
For instance, if a lap of 50 Ibs. is desired the device is to 
be adjusted to bring the pointer to the figure 50 on the 
scale but this adjustment will be made only when mois- 
ture conditions are normal, i. e., when the humidity of 
the atmosphere and the consequent moisture content of 
the cotton is that which is accepted in textile mills as 
normal. So long as the pointer remains at the figure 50 
the lapper man knows that moisture conditions are nor- 
mal and that he does not need to readjust the evener to 
alter the weight of the lap roll; in other words, he knows 
that a certain yardage or length of lap under the condi- 
tions then prevailing will produce a lap having a weight 
of 50 lbs. However, should the humidity of the atmo- 
sphere change, the pointer 8 will move either to the dry 
side or to the wet side and the attendant will then have 
to reset his evener devices to give him a weight of lap 
that will compensate for the change in the moisture con- 
tent of the cotton. We may assume for instance, that in 
Fig. 1 of the drawing the instrument was set for a stand- 
ard 50 lb. lap and that owing to increase of moisture in 
the atmosphere and also in the cotton being handled (lint 
cotton as is well known being highly hygroscopic), the 
member 11 has lengthened and thus permitted the pointer 
to swing over to the number 52 on the scale. A glance at 
the instrument then will inform the lapper man that he 
must od adjust the evener devices on the lapper as to 
put a sufficient additional weight on the lap to make it 
weigh 52 Ibs. in order that in subsequent treatment of the 
lap, when the moisture content naturally evaporates 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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®@ You, too, will be uniformly gratified with the improved results and brighter 
shades from many of your dyeing operations; even in cross-dyeing, you can 


GRASSEL| SSEL)) PND produce dyed fabrics that are perfectly level, when you have GRASSELL! Formic 


Acid in the dyebath. Streaky, cloudy colors are eliminated; and no matter 
how delicate the fabrics, they cannot be tendered by this mild, safe acid. 


GRASSELL! Formic Acid, 859% and 90%, not only produces superior results, 


Acetic Acid Epsom Salts 
Acetate et Sade Glouber's Salt but saves expensive dyestuffs as it completely exhausts the dyeboath. More- 
Acetate of Lead Lactic Acid over, it is volatile on drying. 
Et Nitric Acid Let GRASSELLI Formic aid you in securing level, brilliant colors in your 


Oxalic Acid dyed fabrics. Any Grasselli branch can supply you—there’s one near you. 
Phosphate of Sodo 


THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 


Sulphate of Alumina 


Bi-Suiphite of Sode Sulphate of Sede, Founded 1839 Cleveland, Ohio 
Carbonate of Sodeo Anhydrous New York ana Export Office: 350 Fifth Avenue 
Caustic Soda Sulphite of Soda BRANCHES AND WAREHOUSES: 
Sen Francisco, 584 Mission Street Represented in Canado by CANADIAN INDUSTRIES, LTD 
Chloride of Zinc Tri-Sodium Phosphate Los Angeles, 2260 East 15th Street Geneiai Chena Livimon--Aontieai and Toronto 
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Personal News 


H. ]. Daniel, formerly of Hogansville plant of Calla- 
way Mills, is now overseer spinning, Stark Mills, Ho- 
gansville, Ga. 


H. C. McKenna has been premoted from assistant 
superintendent to superintendent of the New Braunfels 
Textile Mills, New Braunfels, Tex. 


R. T. Staples has been promoted from overseer of dye- 
ing and finishing to assistant superintendent of the New 
Braunfels Textile Mills, New Braunfels, Tex. 


B. W. Schriewer has been promoted from second hand 
to overseer in the finishing department of the New 
Braunfels Textile Mills, New Braunfels, Tex. 


Walter Dillard, Jr., has succeeded R. 5S. Porter as gen- 
eral manager of the New Braunfels Textile Mills, New 
Braunfels, Tex. He has been superintendent for some 
time. 


W. H. Harris, Jr., recently returned to Clemson Col- 
lege to resume his studies in the Textile School after 
having served for some time as averseer of spinning, seéc- 
ond shift, at the Entwistle Manufacturing Company, 
Rockingham, N. C. 


S. A. Robinson, who recently resigned as secretary and 
treasurer of the Ranlo Manufacturing Company, Ranlo, 
N. C., has been appointed sales manager of the combed 
and novelty yarn department of the Groves Thread Com- 
pany, Gastonia, N. C. 


W. T. Coker, Jr., has accepted a position in the Textile 
Division of the Armstrong Cork Products Company of 
Lancaster, Pa. Mr. Coker is now located in Chaflotte. 
N. C., and his territory will include a large part of that 
State. He brings to his new job a sound practical knowl- 
edge of cotton spinning and has had eight years of prac- 
tical mill experience in the spinning room of the Granby 
plant of the Pacific Mills, Columbia, S. C. Mr. Coker 
is a native of Timmonsville, S. C. 


The appointment of Alfred Hutton, Jr., as vice-presi- 
dent in charge of production and sales has been announc- 
ed by Robert H. Lawson, president of Hemphill Com- 
pany, Pawtucket, R. I., makers of Banner hosiery ma- 
chines. 


Mr. Hutton has ‘been with Hemphill Company twenty 
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Mill Men Worth Knowing 


A series of pictures taken at random by representatives 
of the Textile Bulletin. 


OVERSEERS AT BUCK CREEK COTTON MILLS, 
SILURIA, ALA. 


Left to Right—F. S. Kirby; superintendent; T. W. 
Pope, carder; J. W. Tilley, spinner; P. W. Attaway, 
weaver; C. B. Armstrong, cloth room; W. A. Duke, 
master ‘mechanic. 


years, serving most recently as assistant manager and 
prior to that as assistant‘director of engineering. He is 
widely known throughout the hosiery manufacturing 
trade through his attendance each of the past ten years 
at the afinual Knitting Arts Exhibition and through his 
special work in various mills. 


William Toll Heads Sipp- istered Corp. 


At a meeting of the bend of directors of the Sipp-East- 
wood Corporation of Paterson, N. J., the following offi- 
cers were elected: William Toll, president; C. P. Fur- 
man, secretary and treasurer, and G. L. Wright, assistant 
general manager. 


William Toll, who was elected president, had been 
serving as vice-president and treasurer of the corporation 
for some time. He is widely known among Southern mill 
men, having been a frequent visitor to mills in this sec- 
tion and a regular attendant at the Southern Textile Ex- 
positions. 

Some time ago Mr. Toll completed 25 years’ service 
with his company and on that occasion was tendered a 
testimonial dinner by the executives of the company in 
honor of his successful record with the Sipp-Eastwood 
Corporation. 


Accept Positions With Clinton Company 

T. Leroy Smith, of Charlotte, N. C., has accepted a 
position with the Clinton Company, of Clinton, Iowa, 
manufacturers of starches, and will be their representa- 
tive in North Carolina. He is to have headquarters at 
Charlotte. Mr. Smith has been with the Staley Sales 
Corporation for eight years and is well and favorably 
known throughout the territory which he is to cover. 

C. L, Gilbert, formerly superintendent of the Darling- 
ton Manufacturing Company, Darlington, S. C., has also 
accepted a position with the Clinton Company and will 
cover a territory with headquarters at Spartanburg, S. C. 
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AGFA ANSCO 
CORPORATION 


paint their Binghamton, 
N.Y., plant throughout 
with Barreled Sunlight 


lant— 


\ THIS VIAL shows how the 

same highly refined linseed oil, 

as contained in the first tube, 

\ appears after treatment by 

the “‘Rice Process."’ It is 

almost pure white. This 

“Rice Processed”’ linseed 

oll is the principal rea- 

son why Barreled Sun- 

light remains white, 

year after year... 

spreads and hides 

better, flows more 
easily. 


THIS VIAL 


contains refined 
linseed oil com- 
monly used in white 
oil paints. The yellow 
color of this linseed oil 
disappears when the oil 
is properly mixed with 
white pigments. The white 
paint it makes looks white. 
But don't be fooled! The yel- 
low is still there. Sooner or later 
it will appear upon your painted 
ceilings and walls! 


N 1928, Agfa Ansco Corpora 

tion painted the ceilings and 
walls of their new film plant, 
shown in foreground above, 
with 4800 gallons of Barreled 
Sunlight. So well was this last- 
ingly clean, white paint suited 
to the nature of Agfa Ansco 
work that the following year 
they painted their paper factory 
(in background) with Barreled : 


Sunlight, using 2500 gallons. 
Another proof of the superiority 
of Barreled Sunlight for indus- 
trial interior painting! 


These Long-Time, Large-Quantity 
Users, Too 
YOUR SURETY PEPPERELL MFG. COMPANY 


Users since 1898 


We maintain that in- | THE GROSVENOR-DALE COMPANY 


terier Barreled San- Users since 1907 
light Gloss, the “Rice 


Process” White will EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CoO. 
remain white longer Users since 1907 

than any coil-gioss 

paint or enamel, do- INDIAN HEAD MILLS OF ALA. 
mestic or foreign, ap- Users since 1909 

plied under the same 

normal service con- COOPERS, INC. 

disions and seccord. Users since 1910 

ing to our specifica- 

tions. If it does not BELDING HEMINWAY COMPANY 
do so, we will give, Users since 1911 

free, enough tar. 

reled Sanlight to re- CANNON MILLS CO. 

paint the job. Users since 1914 


... and hundreds of others 


WE WELCOME trial comparative tests at any time for whiteness, opacity, 
ease of application, square footage and length of life, under equal conditions, 
against any other interior gloss white on the market. Send for free test sample 
can of Barreled Sunlight. Make your own comparisons or ask us to send an experi- 
enced representative. Write U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Company, 5-3} Dudley 
Street, Providence, R. 1. Branches or distributors in all principal cities. (For 
Pacific Coast, W. P. Fuller & Co.) 
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Gives Reasons For Quitting 
Textile Union 


Greenwood, S. C.—-J. E. Perkins, a loyal and enthusi- 
astic textile union member from the time the organization 
was formed in Greenwood until a few months ago and 
former president of Local 2171, has changed his mind 
completely on the objectives of the U. T. W. and is a 
100 per cent non-union man now, according to sentiments 
expressed by him in a communication to the /ndex-J our- 
nal with request that it be published here and throughout 
the textile industry. 


“IT want everyone to know that I am done with the 
union,” Perkins declares, “and I am writing this letter in 
order that my friends and relatives might profit by my 
mistake and my advice to them is, if they are still in it, 
to get out. 

Without mentioning names, Perkins places the respon- 
sibility for dissatisfaction and unrest in the ranks of 
labor on the shoulders of “a couple of men, looked upon 
by laboring people as being “all powerful.” He describes 
one as “a leader in the nation’ and the other as “a 
leader in the State, one in Washington and the other now 
in Columbia,” and adds that their influence led to the 
strike while union organizers came along and “poisoned 
the minds” of the workers. 


Perkins’ communication follows: 


“TI joined the local union when organizers first came 
to Greenwood in 1934 and, like hundreds of others, I be- 
lieved what these men told me about the U. T. W. and 
fully expected to reap benefits from my union card and 
to receive dividends in better pay and what they called 
more freedom, but I began to see the light several months 
ago and I know now there is nothing whatever to their 
rosy promises. I want everyone to know that I am done 
with the union and I am writing this letter in order that 
my friends and relatives might profit by my mistake and 
my advice to them is, if they are still in it, to get out. I 
went through with it all and I know there is nothing to 
it. The only thing that it will do is get you out of a job 
and let you shift for yourself, or starve. The union 
never has been known to help anyone that it caused to 
lose a job. 


“For the last 13 months I have seen the hardest time 
in my life brought about by my union activities. At the 
time of the strike in September, 1934, the two locals here 
had around 1,100 members and everyone of them was 
led to believe that they would be benefited by sticking to 
it by paying their monthly dues, and even after the 
strike was called off they were bluffed into believing they 
had won. But the records will show that not a single 
one has been helped. If anyone will show me where one 
person has been helped I will show him thousands that 
have actually suffered because of the union. 

“The disbanding of the two unions here is proof of 
what I say. We used to have regular meetings and listen 
to flowery speeches and read letters from the national 
officers who told us what great things they were going to 
do for us and we believed it all for a few months, but 
when all went out and nothing came back we lost inter- 
est, after having already lost our jobs, and we quit. So 
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far as I know there is not one member of the union in 
Greenwood now, and if there is one he would have no- 
body to pay his dues to because the locals here haven't 
had any officers for months, and, if I know the feelings 
of those who have been members there never will be 
another branch of the U. T. W. in Greenwood. 


“T was elected president of Local 2171 last November 
after having been one of the most active members during 
the strike in September, and, to be perfectly frank, 1 
felt from the first that we were fighting a losing battle, 
but I held on until last February. when I severed all con- 
nection with the union and I have had nothing to do with 
it since then. My own opinion is, and I believe there 
are thousands of others who will agree with me, that the 
general strike in September, 1934, caused about as much 
grief among the textile workers who took part in it as 
the World War because it made thousands of innocent 
women and children suffer untold hardships. 


“While strikers have been harshly criticised I want to 
say this word in their behalf and that is, the people who 
have not sympathized with them have never fully real- 
ized the influence of the men higher up in the political 
world that caused it all, and when I say this I don’t 
mean the labor organizefs, although they played a big 
part in following political leadership. I mean to say 
that a couple of men, one in Washington and the other 
now in Columbia, looked upon by labor as being all 
powerful, are responsible. We were led to believe that 
our only hope was in the union and that if we struck all 
would be well. 


“When encouragement came from a leader in the na- 
tion and a leader in the State it was natural that mill 
workers would take them at their word and expect things 
to happen just as these leaders said they would. If it 
hadn’t been for that false leadership I don’t believe 10 
per cent of the mill workers of the country, especially 
in the South, would have joined the union. 


“Along with the encouragement from the men higher 
up, our minds were poisoned by organizers who came 
here and made fiery speeches and quoted these same two 
leaders. I know it to be a fact that they tore up a num- 
ber of families in which some were for the union and 
some against it. 

“IT was like all the rest for a time. I believed every- 
thing they said, but my experience as an officer made 
me see the light. I found that national headquarters 
didn’t even trust the locals for the monthly dues and on 
top of that when I made requests for financial help they 
didn’t even answer my letters. 1 also asked other locals 
for help. They promised it, but we never got a cent. 

“I want to repeat: I want everyone to know that I 


am done with the union. After a long time out of work. 


I am now employéd at the Panola Mill, and | wish to 
thank the mill management for giving me another chance. 
No union will ever interfere with my job again. In the 
future I am going to work for myself and the people who 
employ me and for nobody else. 

(Signed) “J. Perkins.” 
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The Gum Arabic 


2. Wild Gum Trees py vn _— 3. Tapping the Tree; the bark is loosened 
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4. Collectien the Gum. . ; 6. Scene in Gum Market, El Obeid. 


El Obeid. 


7. Resacking purchased gum from Arabs’ 8. Cleaning Gum for Shipping. 9. On Sudan Government Railways, en 
Sacks (Skin), route for Port Sudan. 


Arabic, Karaya and Tragacanth Gums — 
supplied from our large stocks in all grades, in 
any form, type or quality, and for every purpose. 
@ We have been importing and milling gums for over 20 years and cao 


supply you with gums from stock, undiluted, unblended in the original 
import packages, or milled to your own specifications. 


10. Steamer at Port Sudan <a route for W rite us today of your special requirements or send us samples of gums 
world’s markets. you now use and we will match with counter samples and submit quotations. 
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Our Constitution 


| T 1s becoming evident that an insidious cam- 
paign against the Constitution of the United 
States has begun. 


People affiliated with organized minorities 
know that they can by constant nagging pressure 
wear down the resistance of Congress and inflict 
their ideas and their wills upon the people of the 
several States. They wish the Constitution 
changed so as to give Congress control over the 
affairs of the citizens of the States. 


They know that, in many cases, their ideas 
and plans are objectional to most of the people 
and that they can not get them passed by the 
Legislatures of the States. 


The United States Supreme Court has held 
that Congress has only those powers expressly 
delegated to it by the several States. 


The only way through which the organized 
minorities can impose their wills upon the people 
of the States is to secure such amendments to 
the Constitution of the United States as will 
transfer policing powers, that is, power over the 
lives of citizens, from the States to Congress 
which submits to the control of organized minor- 
ities without due regard for the wishes of the 
citizens. 


As the campaign for amending the Constitu- 
tion so as to transfer power and control from the 
States to the Federal Government and its Con- 
gress, is being launched, it is well to look at that 
Constitution under which the people of this 
country have lived better than those of any 
other country since the dawn of history, have 
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enjoyed more of personal liberty and felt less 
oppression. 
The following have been the ideas of men 


whose opinion carried weight in their day. 


Thomas Jefferson, who was the father of the 
Declaration, and therefore the grandfather of 
the Constitution, said of the latter when it was 
finished: 

The Constitution is unquestionably the wisest ever yet 
presented to men. 

James Madison, father of the Constitution of 
the United States, said: 

The Constitution is a bill of powers, the great residuum — 
being the rights of the people. 

George Washington, who was the President 
of the Constitutional Convention, said: 


The Constitution is provided with more checks and 
barriers against the introduction of tyranny than any 
government hitherto instituted among mortals has pos- 
sessed. The power under the Constitutiton will always 
be in the people. Till changed by an explicit and authen- 
tic act of the whole people, it is sacredly obligatory upon 
all. 


When George Washington uttered the follow- 
ing, he must have been looking with clairvoyant 
gaze into the year 1935: 

This devotion will lead us to resist strongly all impa- 
tience of constitutional limitations of Federal power and 
to check persistently the increasing tendency to extend 
the scope of Federal legislation into the domain of State 
and local jurisdiction upon the plea of subserving the 
public welfare. 

William Pitt, the great English statesman at 
the time of the American Revolution, said: 

It will be the wonder and admiration of all future gen- 
erations and the model of all future Constitutions. 

Grover Cleveland said upon the one hundredth 
anniversary of the Constitution: 

When we look down one hundred years and see the 
origin of our Constitution; when we contemplate all its 
trials and triumphs; when we realize how completely the 
principles upon which it is based have met every National 
need, how devoutly should we say with Franklin, “God 
governs in the affairs of men!” 

James Bryce, English author of the famous 
“The American Commonwealth,” said: 


No wonder the Americans are proud of an instrument 
which has passed unscathed through the furnace of Civil 
War! 

Calvin Coolidge said: 

The Constitution of the United States is the final refuge 
of every right that is enjoyed by any American citizen. 

Justice Joseph Story said of the men of the 
Constitutional Convention Sept. 17th, 1787: 

They scorned every attempt to rise to power and influ- 
ence by the common arts of demagogues, and they were 
content to trust their characters and their conduct to the 
deliberate judgment of posterity. 

William Seward said: 


The Constitution devotes the National domain to union, 
to justice, to defense, to welfare and to liberty. 
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Almost one hundred years ago Daniel Web- 
ster made a speech in New York City in which 
he said: 

Let us then stand by the Constitution as it is, and by 
our country as it is, united and entire; let it be a truth 
engraven on our hearts; let it be borne on the flag under 


which we rally in every exigency, that we have one coun- 
try, one Constitution, one destiny! 

Senator Byrd of Virginia recently said: 

The proposal to strike out or amend the commerce 
clause to give the Federal Government control of all 
activities solely within a State destroys the most import- 
ant of State rights and makes the States merely districts 
to the central Government and may mean in the end even 
the abolition of the States. 


Frank N. Belgrano, National Commander of 
the American Legion, says: 

When we tamper with the Constituttion we are tamper- 
ing with the heart and soul of America. It is the most 
American thing about America. 

Former Governor Frank O. Lowden of Illinois 
says: | 

Are we to discard the American form of government for 
imported philosophies, old at the time and discarded as 
unworthy of the American scene by the framers of the 
Constitution? 

Former Senator James A. Reed of Missouri 
said: 

If the Congress and the President can nullify any sin- 
gle provision of the Constitutiotn, they can nullify the 
entire instrument and give to liberty and civilization its 
‘death-blow. 

Colonel Frank Knox, noted publisher of Chi- 
cago, says: 

More people have eaten better under the shadow and 


protection of the American Constitution than under any 
form of government the world has ever known. 


Predict Sharp Increase In Rate 
Of Recovery 


gan who are rated as expert economists are 
predicting a marked acceleration in the rate 
of recovery in the United States during the next 
six months. 


They partially base their prediction in terms 
of industrial production upon an advance in the 
Federal Reserve Index from its present level of 
87 to between 95 and 100—‘100” being the 
1923-25 average. They are less confident of a 
sharp rise in the price level, as measured by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics Index of Wholesale 
Prices, but would not be surprised to see that 
index, now about 80, reach 85, and concede the 
possibility of 90 in the next twelve months. In 
this index “100” is the 1926 average. 


The anticipated gains are not expected to 
tighten money rates. Excess reserves of $2,- 
650,000,000 are regarded, by the economists, 
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as more than ample to care for any probable 
commercial loan expansion during the year. 
Member bank demand deposits, already greater 
than they have ever been before, are not ex- 
pected to continue the rapid growth of the past 
two years, but velocity of turnover will increase, 
it is believed. 


Thirty Million Spindles 


yon issued on September 20th show 
that there are now only 30,014,944 cotton 
spindles in the United States. 

On January 1, 1925, there were 37,939,772 
cotton spindles in the United States and as late 
as March, 1926, there were 37,856,572 spindles. 

In less than ten years the number of spindles 
have dropped to a figure barely above 30,000,000 
and within the next few months the figure 29 
will appear when stating the spindles in place. 

Within a period of twelve months spindles 
have dropped from 30,951,390 to 30,014,944. 

There are now less spindles and less looms, 
in the United States, per 1,000 population than 
at any time during the past thirty years. 


Angels From Hell 


W? notice in a Greensboro, N. C., paper that 
the Moscow Cathedral Choir is to give a 
concert in that city on October 16th. 

As the Soviet Government destroyed or closed 
all the churches and cathedrals in Russia and 
has forbidden religious worship, we are wonder- 


ing whence comes this Cathedral Choir from 
Moscow. 


Might as well expect an emergence of angels 
from hell. 


States’ Rights 


Wi we ought to glory in the Union and 
remember that it is the source from which 
the States derive their chief title to fame, we 
must also recognize that the National Adminis- 
tration is not and can not be adjusted to the 
needs of local government. It is too far away 
to be informed of local needs, too inaccessible to 
be responsive to local conditions. The States 
should not be induced by coercion or by favor 
to surrender the management of their own af- 
fairs—Calvin Coolidge in an address at Wil- 
liam and Mary College in May, 1926. 
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WOUND ON THE 


ROTO-KONER ts 
FREE FROM drum cuts 


because the ROTATING TRAVERSE 


(patented) is made in one piece 


No slip drum . . . thus no nipping the yarn be- 
tween slip and driving drum 


Additional Reasons why the rotating 
traverse helps build.a better cone. 


1) NO “CARPET-BOTTOM” PACKAGES 


It rolls, does not rub, the yarn. The “‘whis- 
kers” become part_of the yarn and to 
its strength and finish. 


2) FEWER PRESS-OFFS 


It is so grooved that it lays the yarn cor- 
rectly on the cone and reduces underwinds 
that cause press-offs. 


3) PROPER TAPER FOR KNITTING 


The acceleration of the groove causes the 
package to build faster at the bottom. 
When knitting from Roto-Kones, the yarn 
delivers without dragging over the surface 
of the cone. 


Further iota in Roto-Koner Bulletin 
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Mill News Items 


Anperson, S. C.—Stockholders of the Gossett Mills 
were receiving a dividend of $1 per share on common 
stock holdings, payable October to all holding shares of 
the common issue as of September 25th. 


CoL_umBus, GA.—Morton Machine Works of Colum- 
bus have recently completed installation of another one 
of their 1,000 pound Morton improved double circulating 
raw stock dyeing machines in the Muscogee Manufactur- 
ing Company. 


Gastonia, N. C.—-The Ozark Mills will be offered at 
receiver’s sale October 15th. The plant is equipped with 
22,060 spindles and formerly operated on 40s to 80s 
combed yarns. The mill is being offered by J. M. Rivers, 
receiver. 


KANNAPOLIs, N. C.—The Cannon Mills No. 6 recent- 
ly completed the installation of a double circulating raw 
stock dyeing machine, 1,000-pound capacity, manufac- 
tured by the Morton Machine Company ot Columbus, 
Ga. The machine was sold through the Carolina Spe- 
cialty Company of Charlotte. 

Forest City, N. C.—The Cone Export and Commis- 
sion Company has been appointed sole selling agent for 
the Alexander Manufacturing Company of Forest City, 
long recognized as one of the leading producers in the 
64 square grade of wide sheetings, sheets and pillow 
cases. 


RIcHMOND, Va.—The new $5,000,000 addition to the 
du Pont Rayon Company plant at Ampthill, recently 
completed, now is operating at full production, officials 
of the company said. Full production was obtained for 
the first time last week, they said. The new addition 
now .is employing 800 persons, while the total plant 
employment has reached 2,800. 


Wapessporo, N. C.—The Anson Manufacturing Com- 
pany has been incorporated here to do a general cotton 
manufacturing business. The incorporators are W. T. 
Rose, R. E. Little and T .C. Cox. 

Mr. Cox and his associates recently purchased the 
plant of the Wadesboro Cotton Mills and it is expected 
that the new company will begin operation of the mill 
within a short time. 


Da.tas, Tex.—Reorganization of the Texas Woolen 
Mills Corporation is in the immediate offing, according 
to M. C. Cotton, vice-president of the old organization, 
who is slated to occupy the same post for the new con- 
cern. It is expected that Dr. Charles D. Duncan of Dal- 
las will be elected president. 

The corporation has definitely decided to construct 
two woolen mills, one to be located at Orange in east 
Texas and the other at San Angelo in west Texas. Con- 
struction of a third mill at Dallas is under consideration. 

The San Angelo Mill will require an annual supply of 
approximately 3,000,000 pounds of wool, Mr. Cotton 
said. All of this will be obtained from growers of the 
immediate vicinity. The company has obtained control 
of a large area of cut-over lands near Orange, upon which 
will graze its own flocks of sheep, it was stated. “ These 
lands also>will provide a refuge: for flocks of private 
owners in west Texas in times of drouth in that region, 
he said. 
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Mill News Items 


Rockwoop, Tenn.—The Cumberland Silk Corpora- 
tion, which operates a mill here, has enough orders on 
hand to insure continuous operation for the next six 
months, according to an announcement made by Cyril J. 
Smith, attorney for the local corporation, whose infor- 
mation, he said, came from Harry J. Mandell, president, 
of New York, who was a visitor here last week. Mr. 
Smith state dthat Mr. Mandell reported the market was 
good for all the mill’s products and that all difficulties 
had been eliminated. 

Recently reorganized, the mill has been operating 
steadily since that time. H. O. Edgar is local superin- 
tendent. 


GaFFNeEy, S. C.—The Irene Mills and Irene Finishing 
Works here were sold at auction to C. L. Chandler, of 
Gaffney, for $32,035, subject to court confirmation. 

The main plant has about 6,500 spindles and 200 
looms, and the property includes about 33% acres of 
land. The company has been in receivership since May, 
1931. 

Mr. Chandler, who is vice-president of the Jackson 
Mills at Wellford and the Iva Mills at Iva, declined to 
make any statement concerning future plans for the Irene 
Mills until the court passes on his bid. 


York, S. C.The approaching sale by W. Bedford 
Moore, Jr., trustee, of the Neely-Travora Cotton Mills 
here, has aroused interest on the part of York people in 
the future of these two manufacturing plants. 

It is hoped here that a purchaser may be found who 
will operate the mills, which have been idle since last 
spring. When running they furnished employment to 
more than 200 people. If no purchaser comes forward, 
the mills will be dismantled, it has been announced, and 
the marketable machinery sold. 

October 24th is the date fixed for the auction sale of 
the mills, which will be held on the mill property. 


CotumsiA, S. C.—lInvoluntary bankruptcy proceed- 
ings were instituted in the United States District Court 
at Charleston against the Glencoe Mills by S. J. Zimmer- 
man, of Columbia, and J. Roy Barron, of Rock Hill, as 
conservators acting as receivers for the Central Union 
Bank of South Carolina, of Columbia, and by the May 
Rose Broom Company, Louisville, Ky., and the Tide- 
water Supply Company, Columbia. 

The bank has a claim of $37,400 against the mill, and 
the other claims are for $23 and $21, respectively. The 
petition alleges that the mill committed an act of bank- 
ruptcy in permitting appointment of a receiver. Judge 
Frank K. Meyers set a hearing before him in Charleston 
Thursday. 


GAFFNEY, S. C.—At the second and final auction held 
at the Gaffney Court House the Irene Mills and Irene 
Finishing Works, including all properties of the two 
corporations, were bought by C. L. Chandler of Gaffney 
for $32,035. 

Henry C. Moore, receiver, who conducted the sale, 
announced he will recommend that Mr. Chandler’s bid 
be confirmed. 

Mr. Chandler, who is vice-president of the Jackson 
and Alva Mills, units in the Alfred E. Moore group, and 
former superintendent of the Gaffney Manufacturing 
Company, said that pending confirmation of the sale by 
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THE PERFECT 


SILK DEGUMMING 
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Continued usage of SERISOLVE by mills 
that insist on perfection, as well as economy 
in their degumming department, proves its 


exceptional merits as a degummer and strip- 


per. 


SERISOLVE is used on silk hosiery in 
combination degumming and dyeing baths 
with perfect safety, since it has no corrosive 


action on the fibre. 


In degumming silk skeins and piece goods, 
SERISOLVE exhausts uniformly. and lends 
itself readily to building up spent degum- 
ming baths to their proper pH strength. 


Write us for a sample and prove to your 
own satisfaction that SERISOLVE is the 


best degumming agent obtainable. 
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the South Carolina courts, he had no statement to make 
regarding the properties. 

The Irene Mills has been in receivership since May, 
1931. Several previous efforts to sell the properties 
failed. 

Viita Rica, Ga.—A new hosiery mill, which will man- 
ufacture ladies’ hosiery, is being opened here by Jim 
Wilson and J. W. Tomlin, local men, who have had wide 
experience in the hosiery business. 

The mill is being installed in a Sweetwater street build- 
ing and is expected to bec operations this week. 


Hickory, N. C plants in Hickory 
set a new all-time record for activity during September, 
according to a survey of a majority of the hosiery, furni- 
ture, yarn and cordage mills made by Técal bank offi- 
cials. 

More Hickory-made products were manufactured dur- 
ing September than in any one month in the history of 
this city, J]. L. Cilley, cashier of the First National Bank, 
believes. There were more persons employed in indus- 
trial plants during September than ever béfore and the 
combined payrolls hit a new high total, he reported. 


Springs Mills Officers Re-elected 


Chester, S$. C.—The Springs Cotton Mills, employing 
approximately 7,000 operatives, and with plants in Ches- 
ter, Fort Mill, Lancaster apd Kershaw, held its annual 
stockholders meeting a few days ago at Lancaster in the 
office of Capt. Elliott Springs, the president. 

Stockholders re-elected the following directors: 
Elliott Springs of Fort Mill and Lancaster; George S. 
Harris of Charlotte, N. C., and H. R. Rice, T. Y. Wil- 
liams, B. C. Baker, E. L. Skipper, W. B. Threatt and 
W. R. Thompson, all of Lancaster; F. G. Cobb of 
Greensboro, N. C.; John T. Stevens of Karshaw, and 
A. H. Robbins and H. S. Adams, both of ‘Chester. * 

After the meeting of the stockholders, the directors 
met and re-elected the following officers: Capt. Elliott 
Springs, president; T. Y. Williams, vice-president; John 


Capt. 
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T. Stevens, vice-president; H. R. Rice, secretary, and 


George S. Harris, treasurer. 


Study Yarn Prices 

Gastonia, N. C.—W. H. Suttenfield of Statesville was 
re-elected president of the Southern Combed Yarn Spin- 
ners’ Association at a session of the association held 
here. 

All other officers of the association were re-elected as 
follows: First vice-president, A. M. Dixon of Gastonia; 
second vice-president, R. B. Suggs of Belmont; planning 
committee: Suttenfield and Dixon and F. L. Smyre of 
Gastonia; A. K. Winget of Albemarle, and A. G. Myers 
of Gastonia, who was the only new member added to the 
group. 

A feature of the meeting was an address by A. W. 
Winget of Albemarle in praise of the services of Fred M. 
Allen, who has completed his twelfth year as executive 
secretary of the association, and, at this meeting, entered 
upon his thirteenth year in that capacity. 

The association riscussed various problems in execu- 
tive session, and members reported that the general tone 
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of the meeting was that today is the time to demand a 
better price for yarn. 

It was felt, 
better, general business conditions good, and textile stocks 
at a low point, the industry,operating long at a small 
profit or none, should band together to see that higher 
prices be asked and secured for cotton yarns. 


New Publication On Compensated Belt 
Construction 


The Manhattan Rubber Manufacturing Division, Pas- 
saic, N. J., has issued a new Bulletin No. 6808-B describ- 
ing and explaining the details of the construction of 
Condor compensated belt. Numerous interesting instal- 
lation views show the wide acceptance of this belt, while 
charts and diagrams illustrate the valuable technical 
data which is of interest to all users of flat belting and 
which are cited as reasons for the long service life and 
high operating efficiency of this Manhattan product. 

Condor compensated belt embodies two new principles, 
one is the placing of the plies in such a manner that when 
flexed around the pulley, which is where the most strain 
occurs, each ply receives an equal amount of stress, elim- 
inating ply ruptures and early fastener failures, and the 
other principle is the low tension pulley surface permit- 
ting the belt to run at very low tension. 


OBITUARY 


JOHN. H. McKINNON 


High Point, N. C—John H. McKinnon, who served 
15 years as superintendent of the Pickett Cotton Mills, 
died at his home, 1224 Silk street, following an iiness of 
several months. 

Mr. McKinnon was born October 15, 1893, in Ran- 
dolph County, being the son of the late Alex McKinnon 
and Mrs. Cressie McKinnon. He was 41 years of age. 
He married Miss Ethie Barber of Danville, Va., in 1914 
and moved to High Point at that time. Surviving in 
addition to the widow are the following children: Edith, 
Edna, Clyde, Robert and Gay McKinnon, all of High 
Point: the mother, Mrs. Alex McKinnon, of Franklin- 
ville, N. C.; two brothers, Frank McKinnon, of High 
Point, and George McKinnon, of Franklinville; four 
sisters, Mrs. H. E. Haithcock, of Cedar Falls: Mrs. 
Emmett Poole, of Coleridge, and Misses Lella and Ethel 
McKinnon, of Franklinville. 


EDGAR HORACE JOHNSTON 


Rock Hill, S. C.—Edgar Horace Johnston, 78, 
prominent Rock Hill textile executive, for many years 
associated with the Highland Park Manufacturing Com- 
pany, died at his home following an illness. He had 
been in declining health for some time. He suffered a 
fall a few days ago and never recovered from its effects. 

Mr. Johnston was born February 10, 1857, near Con- 
cord, in Cabarrus County, N. C., the son of Samuel and 
Mrs. Mary Ann Smith Johnston. 

He moved to Rock Hill in 1898 and since that time 
had been connected with the Highland Park Manufac- 
turing Company in the capacity of general manager. He 
held this post at the time of his death, but had been 
inactive for some time. 

Surviving are the following children: Mrs. J. B. Tal- 
bert, Miss Mary Johnston, D. C. Johnston, all of Rock | 
Hill, and Mrs. Harbin, of Florence: 
Johnston, of Charlotte. 
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Wool Oil 


A new wool oil has just recently been placed on the 
market by the Laurel Soap Manufacturing Company, 
Inc., Tioga, Thompson and Almond streets, Philadelphia, 
Pa. This preparation, with the trade name of Laurel 
Wool Oil WR, prepared for lubricating wool fibers, is 
light in color and is said to have high emulsifying prop- 
erties. It also is easily removed, it is stated, in the reg- 
ular scouring bath, 
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Patented Cotton-Lap Weight Indicator 
(Continued from Page 12) 


down to normal, the lap will weigh 50 Ibs. In this ex- 
ample it will be seen that if no allowance were made for 
the increase in the absorption of moisture by the cotton 
lap the lap would weigh two pounds under standard as 
soon as the abnormal amount of moisture evaporated 
from the lap, which it always does during the subsequent 
manipulation of the lap in the-carding and spinning and 
weaving operations. Should a lap of less than 50 Ibs. be 
desired the thumb nut 13 will be manipulated to swing 
the pointer over to the dry end of the scale to the figure 
that will indicate the weight of the lap desired, buit this 
adjustment must always be made when humidity condi- 
ttions are normal in the lap room. 


It will be understood that the abnormal amount of 
moisture in the lap will be lost by the time the cotton is 
spun and woven into cloth, so that the weaver will be 
insured of a correct cloth weight. On the other hand, 
without the use of my indicator it would be on the light 
side, which would call for changing draft gears in the 
spinning operations, and by the time the proper change 
was made in the spining room, it would be most likely 
on the heavy side. Should the regain run below normal 
the expect would be just the opposite. It will therefore 
be readily seen that my lap weight indicator will save 
many times its purchase price in the course of a few days, 
should the cloth run on the heavy side two or three 
points; and furthermore my device will practically over- 
come all of the. changing of gears in the spinning room. 

It will be understood that the threaded extension 10 
and the nuts 14, for adjusting the sensitivity of the in- 
strument, constitute an important feature of my device, 
the weight scale 9 being fixed or non-adjustable. The 
heavier the lap the mill is running, the nearer to the 
pivot 7 must be the connection of the hygroscopic mem- 
ber 11, since greater movement of the pointer 8 is needed 
when making the heavier laps in order to properly co- 
ordinate the moisture-laden lap with the actual weight of 
the cotton therein. For instance, if a mill be running. 
say, 50 lbs. laps the adjustment of the member 11 to the 
extension 10 will be so made as to cause the pointer to 
move to the weight numeral 51 if the moisture conditions 
in the lap room are such that an extra pound of water is 
in a 50 Ib. lap at the time of making the lap. Under such 
conditions then, all the attendant has to do is to adjust 
the evener screw on the lapper or picker to make the lap 
weigh 51 pounds, the attendant being governed entirely 
by this instrument as to what weight he should make his 
laps. Now on the other hand, should the mill use as a 
standard lap weight, say, 46 lbs., the thumb nut 13 would 
be operated to swing the pointer to weight No. 46 on the 
scale, when atmospheric conditions are normal, but a 
further adjustment is required through the medium of 
the nuts 14 since the same humidity conditions would 
move the pointer too far to the wet side; in this example 
the inner end of the hygroscopic element 11 would be 
moved farther away from the pivot 7 in order to give to 
the pointer a slightly less movement toward the wet side. 
The graduation on the scale being constant, it will be 
seen that in the first instance the atmospheric conditions 
are changed to the extent of i per cent additional regain 
then the pointer would be moved to 50% on the scale 
since 1 per cent regain would equal % Ib. to a 50 Ib. lap; 
while. in the other case, under similar conditions, the 
pointer should not move quite this far since 1 per cent of 
46 is less than 1 per cent of 50. It will therefore be seen 
that an instrument should be provided not. only with 
means for adapting it to laps of different weights, but 
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also with means for changing the sensitivity of the in- 
strument at each weight. 

Claims for the patent are: 

1. In a lap weight indicator, a lap weight scale, a 
pivoted pointer member adapted to work over said scale 
and having a threaded extension beyond its pivot, means 
tending to swing said pointer toward the wet end of the 
scale, a hygroscopic member and means whereby one end 
thereof is secured to the aforesaid extended end of the 
pointer member in a manner to be adjusted therealong to 
thus vary the movement of the pointer member for any 
given increase or decrease in length of the hygroscopic 
member, and means attached to the other end of said 
hygroscopic member for manually bodily adjusting it for 
the purpose set forth. 


2. In a lap-weight indicator, a lap-weight scale, a 
pivoted pointer member adapted to work over said scale 
and having an extension beyond its pivot, means tending 
to swing said pointer toward the wet end of the scale, a 
hygroscopic member and means whereby one end thereof 
is secured to the aforesaid extended end of the member 
in a manner t obe adjusted therealong to thus vary the 
movement of the pointer member for any given increase 
or decrease in the length of the hygroscopic member, and 
means attached to the other end. of said hygroscopic 
member for bodily adjusting it for the purpose set forth. 


3. In a lap-weight indicator, a lap-weight scale, a 
pivoted pointer member adapted to work over said scale 
and having an extension beyond its pivot, means tending 
to swing said pointer toward the we tend of the scale, a 
hygroscopic member and means whereby one end thereot 
is secured to the aforesaid extended end of the member 
in a manner to be adjusted therealong to thus vary the 
movement of the pointer member for any given increase 
or decrease in the length of the hygroscopic member, and 
means for anchoring the other end of said hygroscopic 
member. 


Cotton For Road Building 


Cotton, in the form of a fabric reinforcing membrane 
between dirt road base and bituminous top surface, will 
play an important part in the nationwide $50,000,000 
farm-to-market road improvement program now under 
way if current efforts of the Cotton-Textile Institute are 
successful. 


State and county highway commissions, road engineers 
and WPA and other interested government officials 
throughout the country are being given the records of 
experiments conducted with the Institute’s co-operation 
in several States during the last nine years. Special 
emphasis is being placed on the facts that within the 
last week Mississippi joined the list of States—including 
Texas, Georgia, South Carolina and New Jersey—which 
have built cotton roads and that, of particular import- 
ance to airport officials, army engineers have been au- 
thorized to adapt the cotton road principle in construc- 
ttion of airport runways at Riley Field, Fort McClellan, 
Ala. 


Addressed primarily to highway officials concerned 
with rural or secondary road improvements to be financed 
by Federal funds, a booklet issued by the New Uses 
Section of the Institute on “Cotton ‘Farm-to-Market’ 
Roads,” reviews the development of cotton roads, de- 
scribes construction technique which is illustrated by 
photographs of actual building operations, quotes official 
reports of State supervising engineers or other experts 
who have observed the performance of cotton roads in 
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service; and summarizes the advantages of a cotton fab- 
ric membrane as follows: 
“1. Provides a superior integral ‘road mat.’ 
“2. Prevents premature raveling, erosion, cracks and 
other failures of the top-surface. 
“3. Prevents the road-base substance from forcing 
its way through the bituminous-surface. 


“4. Insures greater riding comfort. 


“5. Involves no departure from standard construc- 
tion methods. 


“6. The cotton fabric used is not a patented article 
and is readily available in quantities from any 
of hundreds of cotton mills regularly producing 
coarse cotton goods. 


“7. The initial cost of the fabric is more than offset 
by the economies in maintenance charges.” 


Reminding taxpayers as well as high officials who will 
plan and supervise Federally financed road projects that 
“it’s the upkeep that counts,” the booklet continues: 

“Tf ever there was truth in the statement, ‘it’s not the 
initial cost but the upkeep that counts,’ it is when applied 
to the new ‘farm-to-market’ road building programs, now 
made possible by the availability of Federal funds. 

“The initial cost of. building these greatly needed 
roads will be borne largely by the Federal government. 
Once built, the cost of maintaining those roads will fall 
solely on the benefited communities. 


“The heavy responsibility for building to minimize 
maintenance costs rests on the State, county or other 
local highway officials who must draw specifications for 
the projects within their jurisdiction.” 

From the standpoint of the cotton textile industry and 
the cotton farmer, it is pointed out by C. K. Everett, 
manager of the Institute’s New Uses Section, that more 
than 2,000,000 miles of unimproved rural roads in the 
United States are eligible for inclusion in the $50,000,000 
farm-to-market road program. On the basis of six to 
eight bales of cotton in the form of fabric required for 
each mile of road built, the use of a cotton membrane 
on even a reasonable proportion of the total mileage 
would absorb hundreds of thousands of bales of cotton 
annually and provide continuing employment for thou- 
sands of textile workers. 


Japan To Limit Cotton Goods Sales To 
Philippines 


(Continued from Page 5) 


textile market the threat of sharp increases in imports at 
damagingly low prices. 

It is understood that this policy was dictated by Secre- 
tar yof State Hull, who dominated al! discussions in the 
executive session¢ of the Cabinet Committee, where 
questions of international trade were presented. Thus it 
may be taken from this presentation that the volume of 
Japanese imports into the United States will be “frezen” 
perhaps along the lines of the projected agreément cover- 
ing the Philippine Island trade. 

The State Department is not now prepared to make 
public terms of the projected pact, it being stated that a 
few technical details remain to be discussed, although 
the principle of restriction and the general amounts have 
been decided. Not only do the results obtained appear 
to be satisfactory to domestic interests, but have been 
approved by the Japanese. 
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Cotton Booster Firm 


Charter Granted 
Raleigh, N .C.—The Cotton Boost- 
er Association of America, Inc., with 
headquarters in Gastonia was grant- 
ed a charter by Secretary of State 
Stacey W. Wade. The concern was 
chartered for the purpose of encour- a em 
aging the use of cotton products and Paul B. Eaton 
to manufacture ‘fabrics with an au- | SPERRY FILTER PATENT LAWYER 
thorized capital stock of $100,000, of PRESSES 1408 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
which $300 was subscribed by Frank For Visooss ané Rayon lieuere 514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
Goldberg, Sam R. Goldberg and C. } D. R. Sperry & Co., Batavia, Il. Former Member Examining Corps 
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Dynamite Blast 
At Saxon Mills 


Spartanburg, S. C——A charge of 
dynamite was exploded early Mon- 
day morning in the yard of the teach- 
erage at Saxon Mills shattering 
glasses in the front of the building 
but injuring no one, Sheriff Sam M. 
Henry stated. 


The charge was set off around 2 
a. m., officers reported. Shattered 
glass from the windows sprinkled the 
bed of one teacher but she was not 
injured, Sheriff Henry said. 

A strike has been in progress at 
Saxon for around two months. The 
school opened last week with an en- 
rollment reported at from 90 to 150 
as compared with an average enroll- 
ment of around 450 last year. Many 
of the children not registered this 
year are reported to be from the fam- 
ilies of union members. 


Woolen Mills Speeding Up 


Wool goods continue to move into 
distribution at a high rate and at 
rising prices, according to New York 
Wool Top Exchange Service. Woolen 
and worsted mills of this country, 
which have been running this year at 
the highest rate since war time, are 
in numerous instances stepping up 
production. 

“Price advances on spring men’s 
wear effected during the week ranged 
from 2% cents to 7% cents a yard 
and embraced a wide selection of 
cloths,” says the Exchange Service. 
“Buyers willingly paid the advances, 
which reflected the higher prices 
quoted on worsteds, yarns and raw 
wool. Several mills were forced into 
a position where they were compelled 
to turn down orders for goods for 
October and November delivery, 
while others adopted the practice of 


alloting goods in order to discourage 
speculation and at the same time ful- 
fill the requirements of their custom- 
ers. 


“Mills are stepping up production 
and many of the large plants are 
now running at two-shift capacity. 
Wool consumption for September is 
expected to show an increase over 
that for the previous two months. 
Mills are paying scant attention to 
threats of further strikes. Most mills 
have a large backlog of orders, suffi- 
cient to keep machinery actively 
employed for two to three months. 
In addition, further business on au- 
tomobile cloths and army fabrics is in 
the offing. 


“Because of the sharp advance in 
wool values, a number of yarn spin- 
ners withdrew quotations temporarily 
this week. Spinners have been book- 
ing considerable business on yarns 
for both the weaving and knitting 
trades.’—-New York American. 


Cotton Roads 


The favorable results thus far se- 
cured by the State Highway Depart- 
ment in its experimental use of cot- 
ton fabric in the construction of cer- 
tain types of roads strengthens the 
hope that utilization of the staple on 
a broadening scale for this purpose 
may be developed. 


If the use of cotton in this connec- 
tion is practical and economical, a 
potential market exists in the country 
for the use of many millions of bales. 


The use of fabric for these roads 
undoubtedly increases the initial cost, 
and that apparently is the reason 
Georgia road authorities are doubtful 
of its feasibility. An estimate is that 
a mile of road would require cotton 
equivalent to six bales. However, if 
maintenance costs are reduced suf- 
ficiently and the useful life of the 
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road is proportionately increased, it 
would be a sound investment. 

To further efforts to arrive at defi- 
nite judgment on the proposition, 
therefore, the highway engineers 
should endeavor as soon as possible 
to provide some figures as to mainte- 
nance and reconstruction costs of 
such roads as compared with similar 
types highways constructed without 
the fabric. If it can be definitely 
shown by such methods that it act- 
ually pays to use cotton in such road 
construction because of lowered costs 
of maintenance and better preserva- 
tion of the roads in good condition, 
the State department will have per- 
formed a service of inestimable value 
for the South and the Southern cot- 
ton farmer.—Greenville News. 


Carolina Cotton Mills 
Get Tax Reduction 


Spartanburg, S. C.—The total as- 
Cherokee County, as fixed by the 
South Carolina Tax Commission, 
sessed valuation of cotton mills in 
dropped $163,700 for this year, as 
compared wit hlast year.. The total 
in 1934 was $2,338,000. This year 
it is $1,174,000. 

The assessment list shows reduc- 
tions granted seven mills, while the 
valuation of one, the Gaffney Manu- 
facturing Co., was increased $39,200. 
The reduction for the seven mills to- 
taled $202,900, making a net de- 
crease of $163,700. 


Following is a list of mills show- 
ing the 1934 assessment first, with 
the new assessment an dthe net 
change: Alma, from $315,000 to 
$285,000, decrease $30,000; Broad 
River, from $133,700 to $120,000, 
decrease $13,700; Derry Damask, 
from $23,500 to $17,500; decrease 
$6,000; Gaffney Manufacturing Co., 
from $739,600 to $778,800, increase 
$39,200; Hamrick, from $275,000 to 
9230,000, decrease $45,000; Hen- 
rietta, from $245,000 to $225,000, 
decrease $20,000; Irene Finishing, 
$30,000, no change; Irene Mills, 
$83,000, no change; Limestone, from 
$275,000 to $225,000, decrease $50,- 
000; Musgrove, from $200,000 to 
$165,000, decrease $35,000; Vogue, 
from $18,200 to $15,000, decrease 
$3,200. 
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Deering, Milliken & Co. 


79-83 Leonard Street 


“9 Chauncey St.. Boston 223 Jackson Bivd.. Chicago 


Incorporated 


New York 


| Wellington, Sears Company 


93 Franklin St., Boston 65 Worth 8t., New Yerk 
Philadeiphia Chicago Atlanta 
New Orleans San Franocisee 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y¥. 


DomeEsTic 


MERCHANDISING 
JOSHUA L. BAILY & Co. 


10-12 Tsomas Sr. New 
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aints ... ends down piling 
up... rings and travelers loaded with trouble. 

Victor Travelers—Quick'’—he wrote on a 
One penny brought quick relief. 

The Victor Circle-D Traveler not only corrects trouble, 
but sets a new standard of spinning efficiency! Generous 
trial supply FREE. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


Spinner up to his neck in 


20 Mathewson St. Providence, R. 1. 
FP. O. Box 1318 
| 1733 Inverness Ave., N.E. 137 So. Marietta St. 
1733 Inverness Ave., N.E. Tel.—247 
Atianta, Ga. Gastonia, N. C. 


Cotton Goods Markets 


New York.—The cotton goods markets were fairly 
active during the week. Print cloth prices were higher 
on Friday. Sales of sheetings continued large. Broad- 
cloths were firm. Prices on sateens, osnaburgs were 
higher as sales increased. Fine goods, except in the 
fancy constructions, were generally quiet. 

Sales of osnaburgs during the week ran into large 
quantities and, despite increases in production, mills were 
unable to meet the demand for early shipments. It was 
pointed out that the available supply of card strips put a 
limit on the amounts of part waste goods which can be 
produced. The production has declined sharply during 
the summer and the sudden demand has been more than 
mills have been able to meet. 


Print cloth sales included large quantities of 38%- 
inch 5.35-yard 64x60s at 63¢c for both quick and later 
deliveries. On the 39-inch 4-yard 80 squares 834c was 
paid for large amounts for varying deliveries. There 
was good business on early shipments of 39-inch 4.75- 
yard 68x72s at 75¢c, with later deliveries offered at 7c. 
The 38%-inch 6.25-yard 60x48s were sold in sufficient 
amounts at 5c to establish the market at that level. 

The narrow goods division noted further good sales of 
36-inch 5.75-yard 64x60s at 6c and of 36-inch 6.70-yard 
60x48s at 5 

Sheetings sold actively at very strong prices. The 
new prices which were named earlier in the week were 
paid for good quantities and sales were made into Jan- 
uary. Many mills were unwilling to sell beyond Decem- 
ber and a number of contracts were placed for deliveries 
to be completed December 28th. 


Fine goods markets were not active, although prices 
were strong and there were fair sales of near deliveries 
at the levels which have prevailed through the week. 

Trading in rayon dress goods continued fairly active, 
with fairly good contracts booked on novelty numbers. 
Standard rayon twills and taffetas were quiet, and prices 
were not firm. 


cootes, 
Gray goods, 38% -in., 
Gray goods, 39-in.., 80x80s 
Brown sheetings, standard 

Denims 

Brown sheetings, yard, 7% 
Dress ginghams _.. 17% 


J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc 
Selling Agents 


40-46 LEONARD ST., NEW YORK 


| 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia, Pa——-The yarn market continued fo im- 
prove last week. Knitters were in the market for larger 
quantities of both carded and combed yarns. A larger 
number of mills are now sell sold for some time to come. 
Prices were generally stronger and further advances are 
expected. 

During the week a considerable poundage was sold and 
is estimated to have run to more than several million 
pounds of combed and carded descriptions. Much of the 
business reported came to spinners in terms of contracts 
for as high as 25,000 to 50,000 pounds of carded and 
some contracts were considerably larger. For a number 
the covering movement was continuous and others found 
it erratic. 


On every hand spinners can use new orders as their 
production is not being taken up with large contracts or 
orders extending through the next three to six months. 
Quantities are becoming available of the more widely 
used descriptions. However, the price structure is un- 
usually firm and concessions are almost impossible to 
obtain. 


A good many types of yarn buyers have been in for 
poundage. Included are weavers, spinners, narrow fabric 
makers, the wire trade, carpet mills and those making up 
specialty merchandise. Lacking any considerable amount 
of contract or delivered stock reserves, buyers are as 
much in need of the services of spinners as the latter are 
dependent upon the former. At this time little is taking 
place to indicate any change in buying conditions. 


Now with combed spinners well sold up and heavy de- 
mand continuing there are indications that mercerizers 
will become more active buyers in view of the freer 
movement of processed counts, which have been helped 
by the advance in silk. 


September was on a par with August with several 
large commission houses here so far as volume is con- 
cerned, which means that trading has been as active as 
any time this year, August having been the best up to 
that time. Selling declined slightly during the last week 
but not enough to bring the total much, if any, under 
that of the previous month. 


Southern Single Skeins 30s 35% -36 
8s. 27%-28 40s 41 -42 
2744-28 40s ex. 43 «C- 
12s 28 -28% 50s 48 - 
l4s 28% -29 Duck Yarns, 3, 4 and 5-Ply 
208 30% -31 8s 27% -28 
26s 33-33% 10s -28% 
30s 3444-35 12s 2844-29 
36s -35 l6s 29 -30 
40s 41 - 20s 31 -31% 

Southern Single Warps Carpet Yarns 
0s 27%~-28 Tinged carpets, 8s, 3 
12s 28 -28% and 4-ply —.. 24 -25% 
14s 28%-29 Colored strips, 8s, 3 
16s 29 -29% and 4-ply 26 - 
208 80%-31 White carpets, 8s, ; 
26s 33 -33% and 4-ply 4 28 - 
308 . Part Waste insulating Yarns 
40s -.. 8s, l1-ply 2344-24 

r Ss, 2, 3 and 4-ply 

Southern eee Chain 10s, 2, 3 and 4-ply 254626 
Rs 274-28 12s, 8-ply 26 -26% 
10s 28 -28% l6s, 2-ply 28 -28% 
12s 2814-29 20s, 2-ply 29% -30 
16s 30-30% 2-ply - 
20s 31 -31% Southern Frame Cones 
24s 33-33% 8s 2614-27 
26s 34 -34% 10s 744-28 
368 39% -40 12s 28 -28% 
40s 42 - l4s 2814-29 

Southern Two-Ply Skeins Ree 29 -29% 

8s _. 27% -28 18s 29 4% -30 
10s 28 -28% 20s 30 -30% 
12s 28% -29 22s 31 -31% 
l4s 29 ~-29% 248 $2 -32% 
lés .. 29% -30 26s ..88 -33% 
20s -31% 34 -34% 
24s ..83 -B3% 30s 3444-35 
26s 34. +. 40s 1 - 
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Double Duty Travelers 


Laat Longer. Make Stronger 
Yarn. Run Clear. Preserves the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest 


improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufa.tured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. 


31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


IF ITS PAPER 
Send Lis Your Order 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 
Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


DILLARD PAPER CO. 


GREENSBORO. N.C. GREENVILLE, S.C. 


BALING PRESS 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Center 


of Screw. | 

Push Button Control — Reversi 
Switch with limit stops up an 
down 


Self contained. Set anywhere you 
can run a wire. 


Our Catalegue sent on request will tell 
you more abeut them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., inc. 


328 West Water St., 


Syracuse, N. Y. | 


Equipment For Sale 


Chances are you'll find a buyer through a 
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The Simple Physics 


N many industrial processes the control of atmos- 
| pheric conditions is a vital necessity, and in a still 

greater number it is highly desirable and would be of 
great benefit. In the textile industries it is well known 
that many operations could not be carried on regularly 
unless steps are taken to increase the humidity of the air 
in the mills. Fine cotton spinning affords an example. 
Long before ventilation and air conditioning became ac- 
cepted as definite branches of engineering, crude methods 
of humidifying the air were adopted in mills in which 
yarns of fine counts were being spun. Though less trouble 
is experienced in the production of medium and coarse 
counts, there is no doubt that in all branches of the textile 
industry the control of temperature and relative humidity 
proves to be of no small advantage. It may be stated 
with confidence that the spinning of some kinds of rayon 
staple fibre is almost a hopeless task unless a high relative 
humidity can be maintained during most of the processes. 
The reason for this is the great tendency for the material 
to become strongly electrified as it passes through the 
machines, and therefore difficult to control unless the 
atmosphere is very moist. 


It is necessary first to consider the properties of air 
in relation to moisture or water vapor. The results of 
accurate classical experiments have rendered possible the 
compilation of tables showing the weights of water vapor 
contained in a cubic foot of saturated air at any temper- 
ature. By saturated air is meant air which is carrying as 
much water vapor as possible. Water vapor must not be 
confused with spray, for a stream of air containing spray 
might easily be super-saturated. The following figures 
are taken from such a table, and a study of them shows 
at once how rapidly the amount of water required to 
saturate the air increases as the temperature rises. 


Weight of water vapor 


Temp. of the air per cub. ft. of saturated 


Degrees Fahrenheit air—Grains 
32 2.11 
40 2.85 
50 4.08 
60 5.75 
70 7.98 
80 10.93 


Now the occurrence of-saturated air in nature is for- 
tunately rare. When fog and mist prevail it is possible 
that saturation or even super-saturation is realized, but 
normally the air contains considerably less moisture than 
is required to saturate it. It is convenient to express the 
actual weight of water in a cubic foot of air at any given 
temperature as a percentage of the amount per cubic foot 
required to saturate it at the same temperature, and this 
percentage is called the relative humidity. The relative 
humidity of the atmosphere is subject, due to the compli- 
cated interaction of many factors, to considerable varia- 
tions, though on the average it usually lies between the 
limits of 40 and 70 per cent. 


What happens in the ordinary processes of ventilation 
of heated buildings should now be considered. Air at the 
temperature of the outside atmosphere enters by windows 
and other openings and becomes gradually heated to the 
temperature of the room. As no moisture is added to it 
or taken from it, the above table shows at once that the 
simple process of raising the temperature is accompanied 
by a fall in the relative humidity. A simple example will 
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make this clear. Suppose the air composing the outside 
atmosphere is saturated with moisture at the freezing 
point of 32 degrees F. and that the room being ventilated 
is maintained at 60 degrees F., which is an ordinary 
working temperature, the air entering the room carries 
2.11 grains of moisture per cubic foot. But air at 60 
degrees F. requires 5.75 grains per cubic foot to saturate 
it. The relative humidity in the room will therefore be 
approximately 100 «K 2.11 ~ 5.75 or 36.7 per cent. If 
the outer air were only partially saturated, as is usually 
the case, the apparent drying effect due to the mere rais- 
ing of the temperature would be still more marked. 


For ordinary non-textile atmospheres the conditions in 
the example just considered may be taken as fairly good, 
but it is instructive, however, to examine the effects of 
similar changes in mills where textile processes are carried 
on. It is necessary first to look into the relations between 
the moisture contents of textile materials and the relative 
humidity and temperature of the air to which they are 
exposed. Wool will serve as an example. Within the 
limits of working temperatures in mills the effect of 
change in temperature on the moisture contents of the 
fibres is small in comparison with that of relative humid- 
ity, and for the present purpose may be neglected. The 
relation between moisture content and relative humidity 
is set out on the curve shown in the figure. In this dia- 
gram the moisture content of wool which is in equilibrium 


(oo 


RELATIVE MUMIDIT 


$ 


10 is 20 
MOISTURE CONTENT % 


as 


with an atmosphere of given relative humidity is plotted 
against relative humidity. The shape of this curve is 
characteristic of those found for other textile materials, 
though the various materials absorb water to considerably 
different extents under the same conditions. Thus wool, 
cotton, natural silk, viscose rayon, and acetate rayon 
exposed freely to the same atmosphere of about 60 per 
cent relative humidity would have approximately moisture 
contents of 15, 7, 11, 7, and 4 per cent, respectively. The 
curve shows that the moisture content of the fibre does 
not increase at a uniform rate with increase in relative 
(Continued on Page 34) 
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The City of Charlotte and 


The Piedmont Carolinas 


Move Ahead 


Our Future Progress Depends 
Upon What We All Do About It 


Charlotte is proud of its neighboring towns and cities—when you move ahead we 
move ahead with you——-your growth and progress are also our growth and progress. 
Let’s all work together more than ever for the future growth of our section. Our 


greatest and most valuable resource or asset is first our people. 


We have an abundance of raw materials. No one knows the full extent and 
variety of all our resources. With our raw materials, so varied and in such abund- 
ance barely touched—our soil, our climate, our location—Charlotte and the Pied- 
mont Carolinas is really the land of opportunity for those seeking new locations. 


Let us arise to the opportunity provided by our advantages and do our share, 
invite others to come in, and work and build with us. We do treat newcomers fairly, 
and work with them for their success. 


Prosperity and happiness await those who come our way. 


For information address: 


The Charlotte Chamber of Commerce 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Center of The Piedmont Carolinas 


“HELP YOUR TOWN AND THE CAROLINAS GROW” 


| 
| 
| 
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Southern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 
equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives 
are frequently in urgent need of information service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 
ABBOTT MACHINE CO., Wilton, N. H. 
Ligon, Greenville, 5. 


AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, O. 
ston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; 905 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 5 
<.: 20 Adams Ave., Memphis. Tenn. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Sou. Agt., L. 8 


Sou. Branches, 209 Juhn- 


Sou. Sales 


Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Healey Bidg., Berrien Moore, Mer.; Balti- 
more, Md., Lexington Bide., A. T. Jacobson, Mer.; Birmingham 
Ala., Webb Crawford Bidg., John J. Greagan, Megr.; Chariotte 
N. C.. Johnstcn Bidg., William Parker, Mger.; Chattanooga, 
Tenn... Tennessee Electric Power Bide... D. S. Kerr, Mer.: Cin- 
cinnati, O., First National Bank Blidg., Ww. G. May, Mer.; Dallas, 
Tex., = Santa Fe Bidg., E. W. Burbank, Mer.; Houston, Tex., Shell 
Bide., K. P. Ribble, Mer.; New Orleans, La., Canal Bank Bidg., 
W. Stevens, Mer.; Richmond, Va.. Electric Bld 
Crosby. Mer.: St. Louis, Mo., Rallway Exchange & 
Orth. Mer.: San Antonio, Tex., Frost National Bank Bldc.. Bar! 
rn. Hury. Mer.: Tampa, Fla., 415 Hampton St., H. C. Flanagan. 
Mer.; Tulsa, Okla., 18 North Guthrie St., D. M. McCargar. Mer... 


Washineton. D. C.. Southern Bidge., H. C. Hood, Mer. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID 4&4 CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefel 
ler Plaza. New York City Sou. Office and Warehouse, 301 E 
Tth St.. Charlotte, N. C.. Paul Haddock, Sou. Mer. 


AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 271 Church St., New York Cit) 
Sou. Rep... R. J Mebane, Asheville, N. C. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. IL. 
plant. Charlotte, N C. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN 4 CO., Inc., 
W. Johnson, Sou. Mer., 
Robert E. Buck, Box 904, 
12th St.. Columbus, Ga.:; 
Hunteville, Ala. 


ASHWORTH BROS., 


Southern 


Providence, R. | Frank 
Box 1268, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps. 
Greenville, S. C.: Harold T. Buck. 1615 
W. Chester Cobb, Hotel Russell Erskine, 


Inc., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A 
Norwood Place, Greenville. S 2156 Central Ave... S. W., At- 
lanta. Ga.: Texas Rep., Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex 

ATLANTA HARNESS 4&4 REED MFG. CO., Atlanta, Ga., 
Robert and G. P. Carmichael, Atlanta Office. Sou. 
and Ga.. Barney R. Cole, Atlanta Office: Carolinas and Va., W 
T. Smith. P. O. Box 348, Greenville, 8S ; 


J 


BANCROFT BELTING CO., 145 High St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Agent, Erneat F. Culbreath, Ninety-Six, 8S. C. 
Sou. Office, 31 W 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Ii. 
McBee Ave., Greenville, 8. 


BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., 


J. H. Spencer, Mer 
17 Battery Place, New York City 


Sou. Mer... H. L. Stever, P. O. Box 1169, Charlotte, N. C. Sales 
Reps... W. B. Uhler, 608 Palmetto St.. Spartanbure. 8S. C.; R. C. 
Young, Jefferson Apts., Charlotte, N. C.; John Ferguson, 303 
Hill St... LaGrange, Ga. 


BROWN CO., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps.. Ralph 
Gossett, Woodside Bidg.. Greenville, S. C.;: William J. Moore. 
Woodside Bidg.. Greenville, S. C.: Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, 
Ga.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A. Sin- 
gieton, Dallas, Tex.; S. Frank Jones, 209 Johnston Bidg.. Char- 
otte. ¢ C.; J. Richard Plowden, 421 10th Ave., West. Birming- 
ham. Ala. 


BROWN 4 CO., D. P., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pyle, Box 834. Charlotte. 
BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Office, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., J. Hill Zahn, Mer 
CAMPBELL 4 CO., JOHN, 75 Hudson St.. New York City 
Sou. Reps., M. L. Kirby, P. O. Box 432, West Potnt, Ga.;: Mike 


4. Stough. P. O. Box 701, Charlotte, N. C.: A. Max Browning. 
Hillsboro, N. C. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, S. C. 
CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., Charlutte. 


Sou. Rep.. N. W 


Seu 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., Charlotte, N. C 


CIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts.. New York City. 
Sou. Offices, 519 E. Washington St., Greensboro, N. C.; Green- 
ville, S. C. 


CLINTON CO., Clinton, Iowa. Sou. Offices, Clinton Sales C«.. 
Greenville, S. C., Byre@ Miller, Sou. Rep.: Atlanta Office, °°23 
Spring St.. S.W., Boa 466, Luther Knowles, Jr., Sou. Rep 


Charlotte, N. C. Stocks carried at convenient points. 
COMMERCIAL CREDIT CO., Baltimore, Md. Sou. Rep., C. R 


Taylor, 1414 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C 

COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORP., 2 Park Ave... New York 
City. Seu. Rep. T. Holt Haywood, Reynolds Blidg.. Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., I17 
York City. Corn Products Sales Co., 
White, Mer.: Corn Products Sales Co.. Montgomery Blidg., Spar- 
tanburg, 8S. C., J. Canty Alexander, Asst. Sou. Mer.: Corn 
Products Salees Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Hurt Blde.. 
Atianta, Ga., C. G. Stover, Mger.; Corn Products Sales Co., 824-25 
N. C. Bank Bidg., Greensboro, N. C., W. R. Joyner, Megr.; Corn 
Products Sales Co.. Comer Bidg., Birmingham, Ala... L. H. Kel- 
ley, Mgr. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


Battery Place, New 
Greenville, S. C.. John R 


Sou 


CROMPTON 4 KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester. Maas. 
Plant. Chartette, CO. 


Reps., Ala.: 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO. Taunton, Mass 
John E. Humphries, P. O. Box 843, Greenville. 
Ashiey. P. O. Box 720. Atlanta. Ga. 

DETROIT STOKER CO... Detroit, Mich. Sou. Dist. 
W.Moore, 1314 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro, N. C.. Ss. C. 


Sou. Rep.. 
S. C.; Chas. L 


Rep., Wm 


Sou. Reps., ©. B. Spencer, Box 681, Charlotte, N. C.: . Cc. Gunn, 
Box 215, Lynchburg. Va. 

DAUGHTRY SHEET METAL CO., Chariotte. N. C. 

DRAKE CORPORATION, Norfolk, Va. 

DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale. Mass. Sou. Rep... N. 


Darrin. Vice-Pres.: Sou. Offices and Warehouses. 242 Forsyth 
St.. SW. Atlanta, Ga., W. M. Mitchell, Spartanbure. S. C.. Clare 
H. Draper, Jr. 

DUNKEL CO., PAUL A., 82 Walk St.. New York City. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS 4 CO., Inc., E. |., Dyestuffs Div.. 
Wilmington, Del. John L. Dabbs, Mer.: D. C. Newman, Asst. 
Mer.: E. P. Davidson, Asst. Mer.—Technical. Sou. Warehouses, 
302 W. First St., Charlotte. N. C. Reps., L. E. Green, H. B 
Constable, W. R. Ivey, Charlotte Office: J. D. Sandridge. W. M. 
Hunt, 1031 Jefferson Standard Blde., Greensboro, N. C.: B. R. 
Dabbs, John L. Dabbs, Jr., 715 Providence Blde.. Chattanooga, 
Tenn.: R. D. Sloan, Amanda Apt.. Greenville, Ss. C.: J. M. How- 
ard, 135 S. Spring St., Concord, N. C. W. F. Crayton, Dimon 
Court Apt., Columbus, Ga.: J. A. Franklin. Augusta, Ga.: Tom 
Taylor, Newnan, Ga. 

DU PONT DE NEMOURS 4 CO., Inc., E. |., The R. & H. 
Chemicals Dent... Wilmington, Del. R. M. Levy. district sales 
manager, 302 West First St.. Charlotte, N. C. 

EATON, PAUL B.. 218 Johneton Bide.. Chariotte. N 


ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES CO.. Fimira. N. Y Sou Rep.. 
John D. Lutes. P. O. Box 1651. Charlotte. N. 

EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO... Lawrence. Mase Sou Rep.. 
George F. Rahan. Box 681, Chariotte. N.C 
SALES CO... 601 Bulldere’ Ride.. Chariotte. 

GENERAL DVYVESTUFF CORP.. 220 Fifth Ave. New 


City. Son. Office and Warehouse, 1101 S. Bivd.. Chariotte. N.C 
A. Stigen,. Mer. 

GENERAL ELECTRIC Schenectady N. Y 
Offices and Warehouses, Atlanta. Ga. FE. H. Ginn. Met 
Charleston. W. Va.. W TL Alaton. Mer.: Chariotte. N.C... BP 
Coles. Mer: Dallas. Tex.. L. T. Blaisdell. Diet. Mer.: Houston 
Tex. FE. Wise. W O'Hara. Mers.: Oklahoma Citv. Okla. F 
Hathwav. Dunlap. Mere. Sou. Sales Offices Rirmine- 
ham. Ala.. R. T Brooke, Mer.: Chattanooga. Tenn... W OO Me- 
Kinnev. Mer.: Ft. Worth. Tex... A. H. Keen. Mer: Knoxville 
Tenn... A. BR. Cox. Mer.: Louteville. Ky. FR Myrick. Mer - 
Memphia. Tenn... G. O MePariane, Mer: Nashvilie Tenn. J. 
Rarkedale Mer: New Orleans, La.. B. Willard. Mer: Richmond 
Va W Fieklin. Mer.: San Antonio. Tex TT A Thr Mer 
Son Service Shona. Atianta. Ga.: W J Sethert Mer: TDatllas. 
Tex. W F Kaaton. Mer.: Houston. Tex F ©( Runker Mer 


GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO... Hoboken. N J 
Seon Rene. Frank FE. Keener and Parle Mauldin 187 Snring &t.. 


Son Saler 


N W.. Atianta,. Ga.: C. N. Knapp. Commercial Rank Ride... Char- 
lotte. N. C. 

GOODRICH COMPANY. F.. 4th and Brevard Ste... Char- 
Intte,. N. C. Atlanta District Office: 2784 Nelson St.. & W 


Atianta. Ga. 


GOODYVEAR TIRE 4&4 RUBBER CO.. Inc.. The. Akron © Son 
Rens Killick. 205-207 7th St. Charintte 
Pickel= 141 N. Myrtle Ave... Jackaonville. Fla: Rowd Arthur 
718-715 T.inden Ave... Memphi«. Tenn.: T F Stringer 
Carroliton Ave. New Orleans. Ta: M Chamnian 
Snrine Shreveport. La : Paul Stevens. 1409-11 Firet Ave. N 
Rirmineham. Ala.: B. S Parker. Jr. Cor W Jackeon and Oak 
Ste. Knoxville Tenn.: W. Sandere 209 Rroadwav Tronie- 
ville Kv.: A R Zierach. 1325-31 W Rread St. Richmond 
T Fre, 191.199 Martetta St.. Aflanta Ga 

GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO... Cleveland © 
Warehouse, 302 W. Firat St.. Chariotte. N C 


GRATON 4 KNIGHT CO... Worcester. Mase 
W. Davis. Graton & Knight Co., 812% Vine St 
A. Abletrand. 1271 N Morntneside Drive 
Gorfion. Graton & Knieht Co.. 


Son Offtee and 


Sailer 
Philadetnhia. Pa 
Atianta. Ga: P 
116 With St. St Mo: 
TD. Tandis. 1799 Sprinedale Ave... Chariotte. N. C.: Roger W 
Allen. 2078 Hallwood Drive. Memphis. Tenn: Cank, 
Mraton & Knieht Co. 24168 Commerce St.. Dallas. Tex IJobhers: 
Alahame Machinery & Sunply Co... Monteomery. Ala MeGowtn- 
Twwons Hdwe. & Supply Co.. Mobile. Ala.: ©. Andereon 801 
Woandeide Ride. Annex. Greenville. S ©: Cameron & Barkley 
Charleston S. C.: Cameron & PRarkliev Co  Jackeonville. 
Mla.: Cameron & Rarklev Co... Miamt. Fla.: Cameron & Rarkley 
Con. Tamna,. FPla.: Smith-Courtney Co Richmond Tavilor- 
Parker. Norfolk. Va.: Rattery Machinery (non Rome. Ga: 
Cnotumbne Tron Worke Columbus. Ga: Fulton Sunniv Mo.. At- 
lanta. Dallas Reltine Co... Dallas. Tex: Textile Sunpnlv 
Dallas. Tex.: Textile Sunniv Co.. Chariotte. N Ketth- 
Simmons Co.. Nashville Tenn.: Lewis Supplv Co. Memphia. 
Tenn.: Lewte Supply Co.. Helena. Ark.: Soenthern Supply Co 
Jackson, Tenn.; EB. D. Morton & Co.. Louisville, Ky ; Standard 
Supply & Hdwe. Co., New Orleans, 
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GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Greensboro, N. C., Geo. A 
McFettera, Mer Sales Geo. Batchelor. Phone 2-2084 
Greensboro, N 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway. New York City 
Sou. Reps., Samuel Lehrer, Box 234, Spartanburg. S. C.. O T 
Daniel, Textile Supply Co.. 30 N. Market St Dallas. Tex 

H 4 B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket. | Sou 
Office, 815 The Citizens and Southern Natitonal Bank Ride. At- 
lanta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Agt.. Rockingham. N. C.. Fred Dickin- 
aon. 


HERCULES POWDER CO., Wilmington. Del Sou. Reps.. 
Chas. H. Stone, Charlotte, N. 


HERMAS MACHINE CO., Hawthorne, N. J. Sou. Rep... Caro- 
lina Speciality Co.. P. O. teox 5620. Charlotte. N C 


HOUGHTON 4 CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset Bt... Philadelphia 
Pa. Sou. Saies Mer... W. H. Brinkley, 1410 Firet National Bank 
Bidg.. Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Reps., Walter Andrews, 1306 Court 
Square Bide.. Baltimore. Md.: C. L. Bleert, 1306 Court Square 
Bide., Baltimore, Md.: C. B. Kinney. 1410 First National Bank 
Bidg.. Charlotte. N. C.: D. O. Write. 1410 Firet National Rank 
Midg.. Charlotte. N. C.: J. J. Reilly, 2865 Peachtree. Apt. No. 46, 
Atianta. Ga.: James A. Brittain 1526 Sutherland Place. Home- 
wood, Birmingham. Ala.: J. W. Byrnes. 333 St. Charlies St.. New 
Orleans, La.: E. Dodd. 833 St. Charlies St.. New Orleans. La 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 258 Summer St.. Boston. Mass. Sou 
Reep.. Jas. EB. Taylor. P. O. Box 604, Charlotte. N C 

HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO... Worcester. Mass. Son Office and 
Plant. 244 Forsyth St.. S.W., Atlanta, Ga.. Guy L. Melchor. Mer 
Sou. Rep... Guy L. Melchor. Jr.. Atianta Office: SW Rep... Rus- 
sell A. Singleton, Mail Route 6. Dallas. Tex 


INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORP.. Cleveland. 0. Sou Rens... J 
H. Mason. P. O. Box 897. Greensboro. N. C.: Bruce Griffin, 1128 
Fligabeth Ave.. Charlotte. N. C.: W. L. Jackson. 9°90 Provident 
Ride.. Chattanooga. Tenn. 


JACKSON LUMBER CO., Lockhart, Ala. 


JACOBS MFG. CO., E. H.. Danielson. Conn. Son Ren... W 
Irving Rullard. Presa.. Charlotte. N. C. Mer. Sou. Service Denpt., 

B. Henderson, Greer, S. C.: Sou. Distributors, Odell! Mill Sur- 
niy Co.. Greensboro. N. C.: Textile Mill Supply Co and (Char- 
lotte Supnpiv Co.. Chariotte. N. C.: Gastonia Supniv Co 
Gaatoria,. N. C.: Shelby Supply Co., Shelby. N. C.: Sullivan Haw 
Co.. Anderson. S. C.: Montgomery & Crawford. Spartanbhure. 
C.: Industrial Supplv Co., Clinton, S. C.: Carolina Suppliv Co. 
Greenville, S. C.: Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta. Ga Southern 
Reltine Co... Atlanta. Ga.: Greenville Textile Mil) Sunrriv Co 
Creenvilie. S. C.. and Atlanta, Ga.: Youne & Vann Supplv Co.. 
Rirmineham,. Ala.: Waters-Garland Co... Louisville. Ky 

JOHNSON. CHAS. B.. Paterson. N. J. Sou. Rep.. Carolina 
Spectaitv Co.. Charlotte, N. C. 


KEEVER STARCH CO.. Columbus. O. Sou. Office. 1200 Wood.- 
side Pide.. Greenville. S. C.. Daniel H. Wallace. Sou. Aet. Sou 
Warehouses. Greenville. S. C.. Charlotte, N. C., Burlineton. N.C 
Sou Rens... Claude BR. Tiler. P. Rox 1288. Greenville 
Tuke J. Caatile. 818 N. Church &St.. Chariotte, N. C.: F M Wal- 
lace. 115 South 26th St.. Birmingham, Ala 


LAW 4 CO.,. A. M., Suartanbure., 8. C. 


LINK-.BELT CO.. Philadelnhia-Chicago, Indianancli« Son 
Offices: Atlanta Plant. 1116 Murnhy Ave... S.W.. 1 HH Barhee 
Mer.: Raltimore. 913 Lextneton Bide.. H. D. Alexander: Datlias 
Warehouse. 418-15 Second Ave... BE. C. Wendell. Mer.: New Or- 
leans, 614 S. Peters St. 


LOPER CO... RALPH 500 Woodside Ride... Greenville. C 

MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIV. OF RAYBESTOS-MAN. 
HATTAN,. tInc.. Paseanitc. N. J Sou. Offices and Rens.. The 
Mantettan Pubber Mfe. Div.. 1108 N. Fifth Ave... Birmingham 
Ala.: Alahbama—aAnniston. Anniston Hdw Co: Birmingham 
Crandall Fne. Co. (Spectal Agent): Birmingham. Tone-Tew'ts 
Haw. Co.: Gadeden. Gadaden Hdw. Co.: Huntsville. Nootin Hdw 
& Suvply Co.: Tuscalooszra, Allen & Jemison Co.: Monteomery. 
Teague Hdw. Co. Florida—Jacksonville. Cameron & Barkley 
Co.: Miamt. Cameron & Barkley Co.: Tampa. Cameron & Rark- 
ley Co. Georeta—Atianta. Amer. Machinery Co.: Columbus. A 
H. Wataeon (Special Agent): Macon. Bibb Sunpnlv Co.: Savannah 
TD. DeTrevillie (Rnectal Acent). Kentuckv—Ashiand. Ren 
Nameon & Co.: Harlan. Kentucky Mine Supplv Co.: Touteville 
Graft-Pelle Co North Carolina—Asheville. T. S WMorrtaon & 
Co.: Chariotte. Chariotte Sunplv Co.: Durham. Dillon Supply 
Co.: City. Pilizabeth City Tron Works & Sunniv Co.: 
Favettevilie. Hu«cke Hdw. House: Gold«horo. Dewev Rros : Hieh 
Point. Keater Machinerv Co.. and Beeson Haw Co: Tenoftr. 
Rernhardt-Seagie Co.: Gastonia. Gastonia Reltine Co: Raleteh. 
Supnliv Co.: Wilmington. Wilmineton Tron Worke: Shelbw 
Shelby Supply Co.: Winston-Salem, Kester Machinery Co. South 
Carolina—Anderaon. Sullivan Hdw. Co.: Charleston Cameron & 
Rarkley Co.: Clinton. Industrial Sunnlv Co.: Columbia Columbia 
Sunpnlv Co.: Greenville. Sullivan Hdw. Co: Sumter Sumter Ma.- 
chinerv Co.: Snartanbure. Monteomerv & Crawford Tennessee— 
Mhattanooea. Chattanooga Reltine & Sunrniv Co.: Iohnenn Citv 
Summere Hdw. Co.: Knoxville. W J Savage Co: Nashville 
Ruford Bros... tne Saleamen—F.. H Olmev. 191 Gertrude St 
Alta Viata Ants... Knoxville. Tenn: C. P Shook. Jr.. 1021 N 20th 
St.. Rirmingeham. Ala.: RB. C. Nabers, 2519 27th Place S Rirm- 
Ingham. Ala: R. T. Rutherford. 1218 Hardine Place. Chariotte 
N.C 


MURRAY LABORATORY. Greemilie. C. 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO... Harrison. N JI Son Rene 
R. B. MacIntyre. 801 FE. Rivd.. Chariotte N. C.: G H Small 799 
Argonne Ave... N.F.. Atlanta. Ga Warehouse. Chattanooga 
Tenn 

NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO.. 257 W FExchanee 
Providence. R. I. Sou. Office and Warehouse. 131 W First St 
Charlotte. VN. C. Sou. Aet.. C. DP. Taylor. Gaffney. Sov 
Rens... L FE. Taylor. Box 272. Atlanta. Ga.: Otte Pratt. Gaffney 
S. C.: H. B. Askew, Box 272. Atianta. Ga 

NEUMANN @ CO., R.. Hoboken. N J. Direct Factory Rep.. 
Greenville Belting Co., Greenville. 8. C. 

N. 4 WN. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave.. New York 
City. Sou. Office. 601 Kingston Ave.,. Charlotte, N. C.. Lewis Ww. 
Thomason. Sou. Dist. Mer. Sou. Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C., 
Spartanburg, 8. C., New Orleans, La., Atlanta, ‘/a., Greenville, 
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NORLANDER MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Massa. Sou. 
Plant. 713 W. Lene St... Gastonia. N. 

NORMA-.HOFPFMANN BEARINGS CORP... Stamford, Conn 
Sou. Rep., BE. W. Lawrence, 1841 Plaza, ‘harlotte. N. 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., Chariotte, N. C., and Fitchburg. Mase 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City. N. J. Sou. Rep. 
Edwin W. Kiumph, 1716 Garden Terrace, Charlotte, N.C. 


PERKINS 4& SON, Inc., B. F., Holyoke, Mass. 
PRECISION GEAR & MACHINE CO., Inc., Charlotte. N. Cc. 


PRESTON CO., GUSTAVO, 1138 Broad St., Boston, Mass. Sou 
Reps.. A. K. Puxton, P. O. Box 453. Charlotte. N.C . dohn P 
Batson, P. O. Box 841. Greenville. 8. C. 


RHOADS & SONS, J. E., 35 N. Sixth St... Philadelphia. Pa 
Factory and Tannery, Wilmington, Del.;: Atlanta Store, 88 For- 
syth St.. S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; C. R. Mitchell Mer.: Keps.. J. W 
Mitchell, Box 1589, Greenville, S. C.;: L. H. Schwoebel, 864 W 
5th St.. Winston-Salem, N. C.; A. 8S. Jay, 329 West Point St.. 
Roanoke, Ala. 


ROHM 4&4 HAAS, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep... P. H. Del 
Plaine. 1109 Independence Bldge., Charlotte, N. C 

ROBINSON 4&4 SON CO... WM. C., Baltimore, Md Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, Charlotte, N. C.: Sou. Mer... B. D. Heath Sou 
Reps... Ben F. Houston and Fred Ww. Smith, Charlotte. N. C.; 
Robt. J. Maxwell, P. O. Box 1241, Greenville, s.c:cCM Greene. 
P. O. Box 545, Greensboro, N. Cc. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS. 147 Milk St... Boston. Mass Sou. 
Office and Repair Depot, Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. Gayle, Sou. 
Agent; Branch Sou. Offices, Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graves, Mer.: 
Greenville, 8. C. 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Rep., Har- 
old P. Goller, Greenville, S. C. Francis P. Boyer. Lowell. .Mass. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY CO... 748 Rice St.. N.W.. Atlanta. Ga. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., THE, Cleveland, 0. Swou. Reps 
BE. H. Stegar, 212 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C.: & B. Olney na 
E. Main St.., Spartanburg, Ss. C.: W. O. Masten, 2308 S. Main St.. 
Winston- Salem. W. B. McLeod. 245 Freemason st 
Norfolk, Va.: G. N. Jones. 207 Glascock St., Raleigh, N. C.: John 
Limbach, 233 Peachtree St.. Atianta, Ga.; D. S. Shimp, 3 Cum 
mins Sta., Nashville, Tenn. Warehouses at Philadelphia. Char. 
lotte, Spartanburg, Atlanta, Columbus, Nashville. Newark and 
Boston. 

SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO., 2600-2620 N. Western 
Ave.. Chicago, Ill Sou. Warehouses and Offices, Greensboro. 
N. C., 908 Lakeview St., "Phone 6935, O. B. Shelton, Repr.: At- 
lanta, Ga., 113 Courtland St., S.E., A. S. Stephens, Repr.: New 
Orleans, La., 700 Tchoupitoulas St., P. E. Odenhahl, Repr 


SIPP.-EASTWOOD CORP., Paterson, N. J. Swu. Rep., Caro- 
lina Specialty Co., Charlotte. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., Inc., Southeastern Div. Office. 
1602 Baltimore Trust Blidge., Baltimore. Md. Warehouses: Union 
Storage Warehouse Co., 1000 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte. N. C.: 
Textile Warehouse Co., 511 Rhett St.. Greenville. S. C.: South 
Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co.. Greensboro. N. C.: New South 
Express Lines, Columbia, S. C.: Terminal Storage Corp.. 317 N 
17th St.. Richmond, Va.;: Taylor Transfer Co.. 102 Boush St.. 
Norfolk, Va. 


SOLUOL CORP., 123 Georgia Ave., Providence. R. I. Sou 
Rep., Eugene J. Adams, Terrace Apts., Anderson. S. C 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 
SOUTHERN TEXTILE BANDING MILL. Chariotte, N. C. 


STALEY SALES CORP., Decatur, Ill. Sou. Offices, 721 Glenn 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Wm. H. Randolph, Jr.. Southeastern Mer. 
Reps.. Geo. A. Dean, Spartanburg, 8S. C.; 8S. Leroy Smith, Char- 
lotte, N. C.: J. A. Harris, Birmingham, Ala.: R. R. Berry. At- 
lanta, Ga.; W. T. Osteen, Greenville, S. C. 


STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain. Conn. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 552 Murphy Ave., S.W.. Atlanta, Ga.. H. C. 
Jones, .. .; Sou. Rep., Horace E. ‘Black, P. O. Box 424, Char- 
lotte, N 
STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., Phila- 


delphia. Pa. Sou. Office Plant, 621 E. McBee Ave., Greenville. 
Ss. C.. H. E Littlejohn and J. J. Kaufman. Jr., Vice-Pres. in 
charge of reed plant; Atlanta, Ga., H. Raitford Gaffney, 722-722 
Forsyth Bldg.;: Greensboro, N. C., Cc. W. Cain 


STEIN, HALL 4&4 CO., Inc., 285 Madison Ave... New York City 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, Mer. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsey St.. Fall 
River, — Sou. Rep., Geo. W. Walker. P. O. Box 78. Green- 
ville, 8 


STEWART IRON WORKS, Cincinnati, O. Sales Reps., Peter- 
son-Stewart Fence Construction Co., 241 Liberty St.. Spartan- 
burg, S. C.; Fred C. Shaefer, West Point, Ga.: A. E. Sortore, 27 
Dartmouth Ave., Avandale BEistates, Ga.: Ruff’ Hdw. Co.. 1649 
Main St., Columbia, 8S. C.; Lewis M. Clyburn. Box 388. Lancas- 
ter. S. C.; R. BE. Davis, P. O. Box 343, Goldsboro, N. C.; Henry 
D. Bunch, 319 S. Boylan Ave., Raleigh, N. C.: Lewis L. Merritt 
Odd Fellows Bidge., Wilmington, N. C.: 8S. Donald Fortson. 64 
Broad St.. Augusta, Ga.; The Taylor Iron Works & Sup ly Co.., 
1014 Broadway, Macon, Ga.: D. E. Kehoe. 412 E. 40th Sa- 
vannah, Ga.; John R. Hall, Jr.. Moultrie, Ga ann thang sales 
and erection service available through all of our representatives. 


STONE, CHAS. H., Inc., Stone Bidg., Charlotte; N. C. 


TERRELL MACHINE Charlotte, N. B. A. Terrell. 
Pres. and Mer. 


_ TEXAS CoO., THE, New York, N. Y. District Offices, Box 901, 
Norfolk. Va.. and Box 1722, Atlanta. Ga. Bulk plants and ware- 
houses In all principal cities. Lubrication Engineers. H. l.. Mar- 
low, W 4. Grose. D. L. Keys. Charlotte. N. C.: P. H Baker 
Spartanburg. S. 


TEXTILE BANKING CoO.. 55 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Rep., Kenneth A. Durham. irl? Commercial National Pank 
Bide.. Charlotte. 


TEXTILE-F!INISHING MACHINERY CO.. Providence. R. I 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte. N. C. 


TEXTILE SHOP, THE, Franklin St., 8 canb , 8. C. 
Paddy, Sec. and Treas. 
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Third Edition 


of 


PRACTICAL 
LOJM FIXING 


By Thomas Nelson 
Dean of Textile School, N. C. State College 


Completely Revised to Cover Most 
Modern Equipment, With Chapters 


Devoted to the 


WEAVING OF RAYON and 


RAYON LOOMS 


This book, written by a recognized authority, 

accepted throughout the textile industry as the 
standard work on this important subject. Previous 
editions have been used for many years as text 
books in schools and colleges, and sales to mill men 
both here and abroad, have been most gratifying. 


PRICE: $1.25 


Clark Pulbishing Co. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


QUICK RESULTS 
Use 


Bulletin Want Ads 


Read Every Week All Over the Textile South 


TRUSCON LABORATORIES, THE, Detroit, Mich. Sou. Reps. 
*Atianta, Ga., 324 Marietta St., R. G. Bullard: Birmingham, Ala 
Truscon Steel Co.. 1105 Martin Blde.: *Charlotte, N C., States- 
vile Road, George Woolley, Jr.; hattanooga, Tenn., Truscon 
Steel Co., 908 James Bldg.; Dallas, Tex., 415 Construction Bidg., 
Truson Steel Co.: *Houston, Tex., 731 Merchants & Mfrs. Bide... 
W. F. Sattler; Jacksonville, Fla., Truscon Steel Co., 3rd and 
Clark Sts.: Knoxville, Tenn., Truscon Steel Co., 606 Burwell 
Bldg.: Memphis, Tenn., Truscon Steel Co., 586 Shrine Bidg.; New 
Orleans, Truscon Steel Co., 1143 Canal Bank Bide.; *Nor- 
olk, Va... 22nd & Manteo Sts., W. C. Utley: *Richmond, Va., 736 
Central Nat'l Bank Bide.. A. P. Long. *Indicates laboratory. 

UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. lL. Sou. Offices, 
Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, Ga. 

U. & GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO., Providence, R. 1. Sou. 
Fac. Repe., J. 8S. Palmer, 1207 Woodside Bide... Greenville, 8. 
L. K. Palmer, 116 8. 13th St., Birmingham, Ala.: L. M. Hardy. 618 
S. Mendenhall St.. Greensboro. N. Cc. Sou Distributors Barreled 


Sunlight. D. A. Hines, 316 Twelfth St.. Lynchburg, Va.; The 
Henry Walke Co.. P O. Box 1008, Norfolk. Va.: Bu'lington Paint 
Co.. Inc... Fourth and Broad Stae.. Richmond. Va.: Morgan's. Inc.., 
111 W. Broad St., Savannah. Ga.: Nelson Hdw. Co., 17 Campbell 
Ave.. E.. Roanoke. Va.: Atlantic Paint Co.. 207 Meeting St.. 
Charleston. S. C.: Pritchard Paint & Glass Co. of Asheville, 77 
Patton Ave... Asheville. N. C.: Pritchard Paint & Glass Co.. 12 
W. 5th St... Charlotte, N. C.; Gate City Paint Co., 110 N. Greene 
St.. Greensboro. N. C.: Montgomery & Crawford, Inc.; Spartan- 
burg. S. C.: Chapman Drug Co., 516 State St.. Knoxville, Tenn.; 
Bason-Morgan Co., 322 Second Ave.. N., Nashville, Tenn.; 
& H. Paint & Glass Co., 1016 Broadway, Columbus, Ga.: The 
BRK, Co.. 100 S. Jefferson St.: Hunteville, Ala.: Campbell 
Coal Co... 236-240 Marietta St.. N. W.. Atlanta, Ga.: Favrot Roof- 
ing & Supply Co.. P. O. Box 116. Station G. New Orleans. La.; 
Standard Blidge. Mat. Co.. Inc., 230 3iast St.. Birmingham, Ala. 

U. S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St.. Providence. R. I 
Sou. Rens. William W Vaughan. P. Box 782, Greenville, 
C.: Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158 Athena. Ga 

VEEDER-ROOT. inc.. Hartford. Conn Sou. Office. Room 
1401 Wediaside Blidge... Greenville. S. C.. Edwin Howard, Sou. 
Sales Mer. 

VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence. R. L.. with Sou. 
office and atock room at 137 S. Marietta St.. Gastonia. N. C. 
Also stock room tn charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr.. Mer., 1733 Inver- 
ness Ave.. N.EB.. Atlanta, Ga. 


VISCOSE CO., Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. Dal- 
ton. Mer. 


WAK.. Inc... Chariotte N.C. W. A. Kennedy, Pres.: F. W. 
Warritneton. field manager. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS. Whitinevillie. Maen Sou. Office. 
Whitin Ride. Chariotte. N C.. W. H. Porcher and Rt. Dalton, 
Veres.: 1817 Heanlev Bide... Atlanta. Ga. Sou Rens... M. P. Thom- 
“harlotte Office: D. Wingo and M. J. Bentley, Atlanta 

ce. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whittneville. Mass. 
2 Rep., W. L. Nicholson, 2119 Conniston Place. Charlotte, 
N. C. 


WILLIAMS 4&4 SONS. !. B.. Dover. N Sales C. C. 
Withineton. 719 Wondeltde Pide.. Greenville. S. C.: R. A. Brand. 
718 Johneaton Ride.. Chariotte. N. C. 


WOLF, JACQUES 4 CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reps., C. R. 
Rrunine 17290? W. Market St. Greensboro. N. C.: Walter A. 
Wood Supply Co., 4517 Rossville Blvd., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


The Simple Physics of Humidification 
(Continued from Page 30) 


humidity, but that the maximum rate of increase in 
moisture content is observed at the hicher humidities. 
AVOIDING ELECTRIFICATION OF MATERIALS 


It is common experience in the textile industries that 
electrification of the materials is invariably more pro- 
nounced and troublesome when the relative humidity of 
the atmosphere is low than when it is high, and that 
materials recently subiected to any drying processes are 
more prone to electrification than others. The need for 
control of the atmospheric conditions thus becomes ap- 
parent. Moisture in the air militates against the electri- 
fication of textiles in a double sense. It is well known 
that experiments on the electrification by friction of such 
substances as glass which do not absorb moisture are 
generally unsatisfactory in a damp atmosphere. It is also 
common knowledge that the substances which do readily 
absorb moisture must be thoroughly dried if it is desired 
to exhibit the phenomena of electrification convincingly. 
Thus a high relative humidity in a mill gives conditions 
under which dry materials would not readily become 
electrified and also raises the moisture content of the 
materials, rendering them still less likely to develop elec- 
tric charges by friction.—Textile Weekly. 


For 


PRINTING 


All Kinds of 
MILL and OFFICE 
FORMS 


“What can 


we do 


RIGHT NOW 


to improve 


war production?” 


The installation of new rings on frames where they are 
badly worn can be done immediately — and will improve 
production immediately. The result is usually a 10% to 
15% increase in speed, as well as a noticeably better 
quality of yarn. 


DAVID CLARK, Owner 


For immediate improvement install high-polish 
DIAMOND FINISH rings, the kind that run smoothly 
from the first day. 


WHITINSVILLE (455. 


SPINNING BAS CO. 
Makers of Spinning and Twister since 1873 


WASHBURN 


PRINTING 
Company 


P. O. Box 974, 18 W. 4th Se., Charlotte, N C. 


Southern Representative: WALTER L. NICHOLSON, 2119 Coniston Place, Charlotte 
Mid-West Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN. 26°° “wre Street. Chicago 


Books That Will Help Vou With 
Your Problems 


“Clark’s Weave Room Calculations” “Cotton Mill Processes and 
By W. A. Granam CLarK Calculations” 
Textile Expert of U. S. Tariff Commission 
Second edition. Completely revised and enlarged. 


A practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calcu- 
lations for the weave room. Price, $3.00. 


By D. A. TomPpxKINns 


Third edition. Completely revised. An elemen- 
tary text book for the use of textile schools and 
home study. Illustrated throughout. Price, $2.00. 


“Practical Loom Fixing” 
(Third Edition) Remedies for Dyehouse Troubles 


By Tomas NELSON By C. Dopson, B.E. 


Completely revised and enlarged to include chap- A book dealing with just that phase of dyeing 
AV Aigo Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms. Price which constitutes the day’s work of the average mil! 
$1.25 dyer. Price, $1.50. 
“Carding and Spinning” Cotton Spinner’s Companion ) 
By Gro. F. Ivry By I. C. NoBie 
A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, A handy and complete reference book. Vest : 
$1.00. size. Price, 75c. | 
Published By 


Clark Publishing Company 
Charlotte, 
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